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The British Two-Party System 
ALEXANDER BRADY 


THE MODERN British party system is a special outcome of the 
interaction and adjustment between two main forces: parliamentary 
government with its machinery, assumptions, and traditions ; and the 
arrival of democracy with extended franchises after 1867. The first 
of these forces embraces: distinct institutions and customs, deeply 
rooted in history, and with no exact parallel in another state; the 
second reflects the more general influences which universal suffrage 
has introduced to most nations in the western world, modified by 
peculiar factors in the social and political environment. 

The chief feature of the British system is its two-party character. 
Since 1867, except for a brief interval, two parties without serious 
challenge have occupied the political field, and alternated with each 
other in power. This fact conforms to a simple and ruthless logic. 
In the electoral struggle for office one party is always vanquished and 
one victorious ; one takes up the reins of government and acquires a 
decisive command over legislative and executive authority ; the other 
becomes the Opposition, devoted to the task of assessing and criticising, 
with little concern for charity, the performance of its rival. There 
results a highly organised and dual rivalry that offers the electors a 
choice between two political teams, and contributes to the stability 
of cabinet government. Admittedly, the political scene is not always 
so simple. Third parties are usually present in parliament, and 
occasionally even a fourth party has come and gone. In certain critical 
periods, as during the two world wars of the twentieth century, 
coalitions have suddenly emerged, and party debate and party struggle 
have then diminished if not disappeared. Yet the presence of third 
parties and the occasional appearance of coalitions do not alter the 
basic fact that in Britain since the coming of democracy the two-party 
alignment has been normal. It faced its most severe threat in the 
decade after the First World War. Support for the pre-war Liberal 
party had then relatively lessened, that for Labour had increased, and 
both engaged with the Conservatives in what became a three-party 
struggle. Early in 1924 Labour for the first time acquired power, but 
solely with the sanction of the Liberals. By the mid-thirties, however, 
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it was clear that once more the political tide was bringing in a 
two-party alignment, Labour replacing the Liberals as the second 
contender for office. Then as later the Liberal party was not ready 
to admit that it was ripe for extinction. Its leaders continued to fight 
on the confident assumption that their good fortune would soon return. 
Their enduring optimism might seem more conspicuous than their 
political realism. But this is natural enough. A party which has been 
widely supported in the nation and backed by a great tradition cannot 
be expected to accept defeat easily. Nevertheless, the underlying 
forces of politics have worked steadily towards the elimination of the 
Liberals and the creation of a dual alignment. 

This dualism is demonstrated by the regularity with which the two 
parties have succeeded each other in office and in opposition. Since 
1867 it has been unusual for one party to hold power for more than 
seven consecutive years. The longest uninterrupted tenure of a single 
party was approximately ten years. The two great wars of the 
twentieth century disturbed the ordinary rhythm of electoral change, 
because, in the throes of war, coalitions were formed and elections 
suspended. Otherwise the British electorate, in contrast to the 
electorates of some other countries in the English-speaking world, 
most notably Canada, has seldom left a party in long official security. 
The political pendulum has swung with reasonable regularity, 
doubtless to the benefit of parliamentary government. 

Thus over a lengthy period the British have preserved a two-party 
alignment alongside multi-party systems in the great neighbouring 
states of Europe. How is this fact to be explained? At present the 
system is sustained by the faith of most voters that a general election 
enables them to choose a government, and that the most effective 
government is constituted by members of a single party, supported by 
a majority in the House of Commons, and constantly criticised by 
another party, which after the next election may be responsible for 
ruling the country. Such a faith is now deeply established in the 
national traditions, and in harmony with it most electors almost as a 
matter of course align themselves in one or other partisan camp, as 
also to some extent do the organized economic interests. This belief 
in two parties, like most other British traditions, is rooted in special 
facts of history, but did not originate for the same reason that now 
sustains it. At the outset it was a product of the sharp cleavage in 
thought which followed the English Reformation. During the early 
seventeenth century a more or less dual division of political opinions 
and groups took form with the clash of attitudes on the major question 
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of church and state and the allied question of king and parliament. 
It antedated the coming of cabinet government, but in due course 
developed with the cabinet system, helped to shape its character, and 
in turn was shaped by it. Long before democracy arrived, a group 
of members for the government and a group against was the 
characteristic feature of parliament. . 
In the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, however, this 
feature was far less evident and clearly defined than it is to-day. 
Nor were all parliamentarians then disposed to accept the dictum of 
Edmund Burke that party divisions ‘ are things inseparable from free 
government’. In the literature of the period it is easier to find 
denunciation of party than praise. Parties had not their modern 
character. They were groupings loose and undisciplined, more often 
held together by patronage and influence than by principle and 
conviction. Parliamentarians moved with ease and with slight scruple 
from one connexion to another, and their movements were commonly 
related to a bargaining for jobs and rewards. In the eighteenth 
century, as Sir Lewis Namier has illustrated, county members usually 
rejected any party allegiance ; they were independents who voted as 
the interests of class, county, and nation seemed to dictate. Other 
members held positions under the Crown and regarded themselves 
only as the Crown's servants, outside the contentions of parties.! 
Nevertheless these loose divisions of Whigs and Tories played their 
historical role, as even more significantly did the disciplined groups 
of Liberals and Conservatives later: they helped to establish firmly 
the practice of a dual political alignment. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century this alignment, as Sidney Low remarked, had 
“worked into a tradition, and at last into a national habit’. It was 
accepted as a valuable inheritance, and came to embrace nearly all 
the members of the House of Commons in parties increasingly drilled 
in a sense of loyalty and discipline. In the country generally, as the 
franchise was extended, the dual division of citizens occurred, and 
party as an institution rapidly rose in esteem and respectability. 
The electoral system of a single ballot and a simple majority, to-which 
the British have tenaciously clung, contributes to the survival of the 
two-party structure, for it tends to discriminate against third parties. 
Like most national institutions party dualism developed its own 
special myths. It was not inapt that a governing class, devoted to the 
ancient pastime of cricket, should view its politics in terms of rival 
teams playing a game according to the rules, accepting individual 


1 Sir Lewis B. Namier, Monarchy and the Party System (Oxford, 1952), 
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discipline in the interests of the team, and cheered on by faithful 
supporters. No one can calculate how much the idea of team-play, 
with its associated tactics and qualities, has contributed to British 
politics. It has certainly reinforced the loyalty that a party needs, 
and has given to politics a sporting spirit not without value for the 
success of representative institutions. Nor has it been unfitting that 
political attachments, deeply entrenched, should be attributed to the 
happy design of nature and that, as W. S. Gilbert suggested through 
the mouth of Private Willis : 

‘Every boy and every gal 

That’s born into the world alive 

Is either a little Liberal 

. Or else a little Conservative.’ 

Outside of comic opera it is doubtless arbitrary to divide persons into 
those for progress and those for permanence. Yet it is advantageous 
for politicians to emphasize such facile divisions in order to nourish 
a competitive rivalry in the party system. They perceive a genuine 
gain in asserting that-their party is unique and contains unique human 
beings. Each party needs and creates myths, not merely about itself, 
but about its opponent. The formen at least are highly flattering. 
Thus a bi-partism of attitude and action is fostered, and becomes a 
central fact in the corpus of British political beliefs. 
_ The development of a dual system affects deeply the character and 
procedures of the parties. Where two parties dominate the scene, 
their social composition, organization, and policies are certain to differ 
from those of groups in a multi-party state. Since 1867 each major 
party has sought to be as representative as possible of the main social 
elements and interests in a changing community, for by a broad 
representativeness electoral power is alone won. Each acquires, under 
the one canopy, a variety of opinions, left, right, and centre. The 
strongest pull is inevitably to the centre. Moreover both parties, 
whatever their declarations, tend to exhibit a measure of agreement 
in most matters of policy, to exalt a decently disguised expediency 
rather than an ideology, and to respond readily to the powerful and 
disparate pressures of the moment. In major decisions they are usually 
compelled to be agents of compromise, for only thereby can their 
‘survival be secure. Their leaders become accomplished in what 
Stanley Baldwin called “skilful tight-rope walking’, although on 
occasion they must also be ready to break fearlessly with old 
attachments and reject the past. Audacity at times may bring 
its reward. 
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This modern era in party history opened with the Reform Act of 
1867, which was carried by the Conservatives on the assumption that, 
since a wider franchise seemed inevitable, they would gain electorally 
from its introduction. Derby and Disraeli had no wish to leave their 
Liberal opponents with the political dividends from a monopoly over 
reform. Had they done so, the Liberals would doubtless have become 
the one dominant party of the age. Perceiving this fact and the social 
forces at work, they resolved by a bold manoeuvre to win recruits 
among the lower middle class and skilled artisans of the towns. 
“The Tory party,’ said Disraeli in 1872, ‘ unless it is a national party, 
is nothing.’ It would either die or remain impotent. In the eighties 
Lord Randolph Churchill and his associates endeavoured to give the 
Conservatives a more radical programme in order to enlist among the 
masses additional support. The Governments of Salisbury and Balfour, 
spurred on by the new Tories and such deserters from the Liberal 
ranks as Joseph Chamberlain, carried measures designed to diminish 
the privileges of the few and enlarge the benefits of the many. 
These included a reform of county administration that reduced the 
authority of the aristocracy and gentry, the creation of an elected 
London County Council, the abolition of fees in elementary schools, 
and a new scheme for secondary education. In brief the party with 
the name Conservative seemed little less prompt than its Liberal rival 
to introduce innovation. Nor did it hesitate to appropriate freely the 
projects and improvisations of its rival. When its leaders framed 
measures on what Bagehot called ‘ideas of unseasonable originality ’, 
they did so, confident that in the society significant interests pressed 
for them and would be pleased by them. Consistency was candidly 
subordinated to electoral advantage. An acute but somewhat puzzled 
French student of Britain at the turn of the century commented upon 
the shameless absence of embarrassment with which the Conservatives 
accepted ideas they had long denounced. To his logical French mind 
both parties exhibited a cynical indifference to consistent principles.* 
But this readiness to change policies illustrated a special merit in the 
Conservatives since the time of Peel; namely, they had learned to 
turn round in time. 

Like social elements are found in the two main parties, but not in 
identical proportions. In the nineteenth century the Conservatives 
were backed by the landed interest and the Established Church, which 


2 Emile Boutmy, The English People (London, 1904), 154. 

3 The fact was further illustrated in the five years after 1945, when the 
Conservative devoted itself to an increased emphasis on economic and 
social policy, and formally came out in favour of more economic planning. 
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in turn had its strongholds in the countryside. The large landowners, 
the tenant farmers, the middle class of the towns and villages closely 
linked with the country, were usually reliable in their support. 
To the Conservative cause the great house and the neighbouring 
parsonage contributed abundant influence. The Liberals on the other 
hand derived their main strength from the interests of commerce, 
manufacturing, and the hard core of Noncomformity. Gladstone in 
his heyday knew better than anyone how to bind these varied elements 
of trade and religion to the Liberal cause. Yet the Liberals possessed 
some social elements in common with the Conservatives. Before 1886 
they had on their side the great Whig landlords, the Dukes of Bedford, 
Devonshire, Westminster and Argyll. The Conservatives on the other 
hand enlisted certain affluent men in commerce and banking. Moreover 
the political grouping of social elements was never rigid. It constantly 
fluctuated with changes in the society and its ways of thought. 
In the last quarter of the nineteenth and the early years of the 
twentieth century rapid realignments occurred. ‘You have doubtless 
realised’, wrote James Bryce to Goldwin Smith in 1892, ‘that the 
Tory party has now abandoned all its old distinctive principles, except 
the support of the Established Church and of landowners. The spirit 
of Tory democracy has submerged every landmark except the 
Parsonage and the Hall. Everybody is bidding briskly for the 
workingman’s vote.4 Bryce may have exaggerated the facts, but 
he was not in error on the general political trend. 

Owing to intense foreign competition with British products there 
was a revived interest in protection among industrialists, and a portion 
at least of the Conservative party was more ready to champion 
the protectionist cause than the Liberals, who still cherished the 
dogmas of free trade as a part of the Englishman’s religion. Under 
Nonconformist influence, moreover, the Liberals favoured strict 
temperance legislation, and thus drove the powerful liquor interests 
and their financial allies into the Conservative camp. The Methodist 
chapel remained friendly, but the public-house became hostile. 
Another and more dramatic loss was the secession of the Liberal- 
Unionists, including in particular the Whig nobility, on the issue of 
Home Rule in the eighties. In their Irish, as in their foreign, policy, 
the Conservatives were bolder and more adept in exploiting the 
nationalist and imperial sentiments of English electors rich and poor, 
and in this endeavour the last quarter of the nineteenth century gave 


4 James Bryce to Goldwin Smith in letter, March 1 Idwi i 
Papers, Cornell University Library. hs AEG ee 
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them abundant scope. Some Liberals, like Lord Rosebery, were 
anxious to emulate the Conservative attachment to the Empire, but 
liberal imperialism, dubbed by Morley ‘Chamberlain wine with a 
Rosebery label’, was attractive to very few of the leaders. 

In the next century the Liberal party, despite a splendid electoral 
triumph in 1906, suffered much from the rise of Labour and very 
acutely after 1915 from its own internal dissensions. In the twenties 
it steadily lost ground to Labour, which duly became the second 
major party in the state and the chief inheritor of the radical tradition. 
Noncomformity, a source of inspiration for Liberals in the nineteenth 
century, now shifted increasingly to the side of Labour, especially in 
such economically harassed areas as South Wales.5 The social gospel, 
magnetic in appeal to Noncomformist minds, became the logical 
stimulus to a labour movement which from the outset had reflected 
a kind of ethical radicalism. Many a lay preacher like Arthur 
Henderson brought over from liberalism a Wesleyan fervour to the 
cause. The Christian Socialists of course were not confined to 
Noncomformists. The Church of England also had them, and many 
leaders of Labour were devout churchmen, like George Lansbury and 
Sir Stafford Cripps. The growing army of trade unionists, which 
between 1900 and 1930 multiplied fourfold and penetrated everywhere 
into the regions and industries of Britain, naturally enough reinforced 
the Labour rather than the Liberal party. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, union leaders like Thomas Burt among the 
Northumberland miners and Joseph Arch among the agricultural 
workers of Warwickshire had entered and remained within the Liberal 
ranks, But their successors of the twentieth century mainly enlisted 
under the new banner of Labour’s own political movement. 

The Labour party might appear to refute the idea of social 
comprehension, so characteristic of a two-party regime, since it 
originated in a social-class concept and impulse: at the outset it was 
intended to represent wage-earners, organized primarily to advance 
the claims of trade unions and their membership. It began in 1900 
with the Labour Representation Committee, which eschewed both 
the name and the tactics of a party and sought merely to be an 
organ of certain trade unions and socialist groups, exerting pressure 
through parliament on the government of the day. Moreover, unlike 
the older parties, it was consciously dedicated to the gradual 


5. T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. Collins, Social Change in South-West 
Wales (London, 1954), illustrate the prominent role of the Noncomformist in 


South Wales. 
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achievement of a social revolution: it was determined to tear down 
the barriers of privilege which impeded an improvement in the 
welfare of the workers. Within a few years the Committee redefined 
itself as a distinct party, resolved to pursue an independent course, 
although unwilling’ for the present to contest more than a few 
constituencies. After a reorganization in 1918, it became even more 
clearly a national party, emphasizing a humanitarian ideal formulated 
by Fabians, and, as a claimant for power, was anxious to attract 
electors in every constituency of the kingdom. While trade unionists 
still remained the bulk of its army, its leaders usually avoided a narrow 
class appeal by seeking support among varied elements of the middle 
class, especially the professional and white-collar workers, among 
whom it won, not merely voters, but tireless campaigners. One Liberal 
journalist sadly noted how much more homage Labour paid to the 
intellectual than did the older parties. It opened wide its doors and 
welcomed any middle-class man who read books and called himself 
a Socialist.6 Most of its spokesmen pleaded that it was a classless, 
not a class, party, which also was the claim of Conservative leaders 
for their party. Indeed neither party could wisely claim to be other 
than classless. Labour’s decisive victory in 1945 was at least partly 
due to a shift in a portion of the middle class from the older parties 
to Labour. One analyst estimates that in the election of 1951 
11,300,000 manual workers voted Labour and 6,200,000 Conservative, 
while of the middle class 6,500,000 members voted Conservative and 
1,900,000 Labour.” Both parties straddle the principal social classes 
but in different degrees. A large majority of the middle class vote 
Conservative, and a relatively smaller majority of the workers vote 
Labour. 

Although the two major parties may seek to be socially composite, 
each is commonly swayed by special and powerful interests. The 
Conservative leaders before 1914, for example, were still partial to 
the territorial aristocracy, and upheld the veto of the Lords against 
the onslaught of the Liberals, for the obvious enough reason that in 
contributions of money and influence the aristocracy were then 
valuable allies, and could be relied upon to use the veto of the 
House of Lords to frustrate a Liberal programme. The Tory peers 
were significant, for in law-making they were supposed to have the 
final word. Similarly modern Labour is biased towards the large trade 


6 J. A. Spender, The Public Life (London, 1925), I, 159. 


7 John Bonham, The Middle Class Vote (London, 1954), 168. It hardly needs 
pei added that a grouping of electors into social class categories is always 
arbitrary. 
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unions: it derives from them the bulk of its funds and most of its 
members. Democratic parties can seldom rest on a precise and 
symmetrical balance of contending social interests. Their leaders 
may endeavour to achieve the most feasible balance possible, and 
loudly proclaim this intention. But inevitably they also cling to the 
allegiance of traditional and powerful interests in the party ; they 
exhibit the keenest solicitude for the strongest groups that consistently 
support them. 

Modern students of parties appreciate the significance of structure. 
The British parties have elaborate national organizations to supply 
candidates with adequate funds, persuade voters, maintain a constant 
contact between parliamentary leaders and local workers, secure for 
their cause a public backing as wide as possible, and in some degree 
control or attempt to control the personnel and policies of the leaders. 
The modern party organization came with the extended franchises in 
the nineteenth century ; it arose in direct response to the advent of 
democracy, and in turn exerts on democracy a profound influence. 
Its appearance was inevitable. In 1830 when the electorate represented 
a scanty 3 per cent. of the adult population there was little need for 
machinery in the constituencies and elsewhere, and little existed. 
But when the electorate embraced, as it did by 1886, the bulk of all 
adult men, organization was indispensable if the parties were to 
compete effectively. 

The modern organization originated at the local level. The first 
Reform Act provided for a registry of voters, but those qualified had 
to place their names on the register. In order to achieve a good poll 
local party associations undertook to scrutinize the rolls, register their 
supporters, and remove the names of unqualified opponents. They 
rightly perceived that registration could not be left to the precarious 
interest of ordinary electors. With the enlarged public debate and 
the extended franchise, other tasks no less necessary came to the fore, 
and with them the need for greater organization. It was urgent, as 
Disraeli recognized, to reinforce the efforts of parliamentary leaders 
in the varied arts of electoral persuasion. In 1867, when the second 
Reform Act doubled the electorate, the National Union of Conservative 
Associations was promptly created to aid those associations already 
existing, help in the birth of others, and diffuse information useful to 
all. The Union was the first attempt to build a structure based on 
local units and representative of the rank and file. At the outset it 
was somewhat feeble and precarious. In the eighties, however, with 
the multiplication of local associations, its vitality grew, and under 
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the ambitious chairmanship of Lord Randolph Churchill it even 
entered on a brief but spirited tussle with the parliamentary chiefs. 
It was reorganised, its central council made wholly elective, and its 
dependence upon local associations clarified. All these were obvious 
steps in party democracy, but were viewed by some of the old 
politicians with undisguised fear. In 1870 Disraeli also organized a 
Conservative Central Office under the parliamentary whips, and for 
its direction chose an energetic man in John Gorst, who for some 
years acted as the party’s principal agent. Thus, by the beginning 
of the long era of Conservative ascendancy (1886-1906), the main 
foundations were laid of the party’s non-parliamentary structure: the 
National Union represented its local democracy and held annual 
conferences to foster the spirit, and express the mood, of the party ; 
and the Central Office acted as an administrative arm and to some 
extent an advisory brain of the parliamentary leaders. From that day 
to the present the National Union has been concerned mainly with 
arousing and sustaining activity at the local level, encouraging workers 
and ordinary folk to participate, and disseminating information to 
local units and members. It determines tactics rather than. strategy, 
which is left to the parliamentary chiefs assisted by the Central Office. 
Significantly it is the leader who appoints the chairman of the 
party organization. 

A Liberal organization developed simultaneously with the Con- 
servative and for like reasons. Each party indeed in the last half of 
the century jealously watched and imitated the other in most ventures 
likely to enhance electoral strength. They were rivals in striving to 
build a wide popular base for their activities. This development was 
fully examined in Ostrogorski’s elaborate study, although some of his 
conclusions now need revision.8 In 1861 the Liberal Registration 
Association was established in London to promote and coordinate 
the registration associations in the constituencies. In practice it 
became simply the national headquarters of the party, controlled by 
the parliamentary whips. More significant were developments in some 
provincial centres, notably in Birmingham. The Reform Act of 1867 
had provided that the cities of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds should be represented in the House of Commons by three 
members apiece. To ensure that no single party would carry off all 
the seats each elector was permitted to vote for only two members. 
But draftsmen of the act misjudged what skilful party organizers could 


8 M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization Politi. , 
(London, 1902), Vol. I. 8 on of Political Parties 
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achieve with strong electoral support. The Birmingham Liberal 
Association persuaded its followers to distribute their votes in such a 
way as to elect all three of the city’s members. A few years later 
(in 1873), with tactics equally adroit, the organization secured the 
election of Joseph Chamberlain as mayor, along with a sweeping 
majority of Liberal town councillors. The triumphs of Birmingham’s 
Liberal Association were clear and impressive. They showed what a 
local association, based on a free franchise, animated with zeal, and 
guided by shrewd organizers, could accomplish in the arts of electoral 
persuasion. The lesson was not lost on other local party associations, 
Liberal and Conservative. 

Joseph Chamberlain’s crusading spirit was not content with victories 
in Birmingham. In 1877 he and others founded the National Liberal 
Federation, whose first president he became. The Federation was the 
counterpart of the earlier Conservative National Union, and in this 
instance the Conservatives had set the precedent. But in purpose 
there was a significant difference between the two bodies. Chamberlain 
intended his Federation to exert a potent pressure upon the Liberal 
parliamentarians to achieve the more radical goals that he and his 
immediate followers sought, and this continued as his main aim until 
he left the party over Irish Home Rule, when the Federation fell 
under the direction of the party’s parliamentary leadership. The 
National Union also ventured to exert for a brief interval in the 
eighties a similar persistent pressure on the Conservative leadership, 
but with little effect; and never has it seriously tried to repeat 
the attempt. 

These developments in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
laid the foundations of the extra-parliamentary organizations of the 
two rival parties that contended for office in the era before 1914, 
and on them especially the modern Conservative party is built. The 
developments resulted from the new and large electorate and from the 
recognition, still relevant, that in order to achiéve national strength 
parties must have sturdy roots in the constituencies. They must 
demonstrate that the leaders at the top and the rank and file in the 
localities throughout the kingdom belong to one living organism. 
The organization however has not usurped, although it has deeply 
influenced, the role of parliamentary leaders in framing national 
policy. There is a remark attributed to Balfour, doubtless apocryphal, 
that on matters of policy he would as soon take advice from his valet 
as from a Conservative Annual Conference. Actually such disdainful 
indifference towards the party organs is something that no modern 
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leader can maintain and survive. He and his parliamentary associates 
really make the critical decisions on policy ; they command the main 
area of initiative ; they determine the strategy of the party and even 
in some degree its tactics, but always they must have ears alert for 
the opinions and advice of those active in the organization outside 
parliament. In their decisions they must not be out of step with the 
prevailing mood of the rank and file. If a leader’s views appear to 
run counter to those prevalent in the party, he must either by the 
arts of persuasion win a majority to his position or change his course. 
In harmony with the British system of democracy by approval, he 
must win and retain the broad assent of followers.® 

After the First World War Labour introduced a more complicated 
type of party machinery, different at least in conception and form 
from that of the older parties, although in ultimate results much less 
different. For a time this was dreaded by many as something wholly 
alien to the British party tradition, and likely to destroy it.1° But 
such grim fears were unjustified. Labour’s origin was certainly unlike 
that of the other parties, which had evolved from the competitive 
groupings of an aristocratic state. It appeared after, rather than 
before, the extension of the franchise, and was the political expression 
of a new social and industrial movement. To this movement the party 
in theory at least remains directly answerable, as certain features in 
its structure testify. Before the First World War it was not a national 
party which enrolled individuals, although it sought their votes, 
but a loose federation of trade unions and socialist societies. Its 
structure was reorganized in 1918 to provide for constituency units 
which individuals might join. Yet an important place was still left 
to the corporate bodies. In the Annual Conference, the supreme 
authority within the party, block voting according to the membership 
of the affiliated bodies is the accepted procedure. This practice means 
that the powerful unions with hundreds of thousands of members 
commonly dominate the decisions, as they also dominate those of the 
Trades Union Congress, the main representative organ of industrial 
labour. In recent Annual Conferences nearly half the total votes 
have been cast by six major unions, headed by the Transport and 
General Workers and the Miners. The Conference determines the 
programme and provides for the selection of a National Executive, 
responsible for the general activity of the party and the enforcement 
2 Nils, pein ie ‘ee icon abundant detail in R. T. McKenzie, British 
10 See, for example, J. A. Spender, The Public Life (London, 1925), I, 160. 
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of discipline. The commanding influence of the trade union leaders 
in the Conference is always obvious and sometimes dramatically 
displayed. Thus as foreign minister Emest Bevin, formerly for many 
years the general secretary of the Transport Workers, was able to 
appeal successfully to trade union loyalty against what he viewed as 
the treacherous censure of the intellectuals. 

In origin and theory the parliamentary Labour party is therefore 
the agent of a social movement founded on the activity of other 
bodies, such as the trade unions and co-operative societies. It is 
distinguished by another fact. In its ranks in the early years were 
earnest men who created an image of democracy, wherein a leader 
would be carefully restricted in initiative and power, and all important 
decisions would come from the rank and file, the leader merely acting 
under their direction and as their spokesman. The prevalence of such 
views helped to delay the full recognition of a parliamentary leader’s 
place in the party. Not till 1922 was its chairman formally accepted 
as leader, and even subsequently, when not in office, he has been 
subject to annual re-election by the parliamentary members. When 
Prime Minister he is free to choose ministerial colleagues, but in 
opposition is expected to work with-a shadow cabinet selected by the 
parliamentary party. Unlike the Conservative leader he exerts no 
special control over the organization; he is simply an ex officio 
member of the National Executive Committee which manages it. 
He is also unlike the Conservative leader in that he cannot claim the 
ultimate responsibility for formulating general policy; he and his 
associates are bound by the programme formulated, debated, and 
agreed upon by the party in an annual conference. 

Yet in the final result the differences between the Labour -party 
and the Conscrvative are less pronounced than these facts of structure 
would suggest. British parliamentary traditions impose on the leader 
of every ‘party a specific role, which can best be performed in a 
given way. Into this role the Labour leader has readily settled, for 
otherwise he and his associates would suffer from severe handicaps 
within the system, especially an inability to make prompt decisions in 
response to parliamentary exigencies. Leaders like Ramsay Macdonald 
and Arthur Henderson perceived and accepted the fact, and set 
the precedents which Clement Attlee followed. Whatever its 
preconceptions and ideals, the Labour party yielded to the logic of 
the parliamentary situation: it left to its leader a wide range of 
discretion. In all this a notable contrast is evident with the Australian 
Labour party, fashioned by the very different social and political 
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environment of another land. Early. in its history the Australian party 
accepted the principle that the caucus, which embraced all its 
members in parliament, should be supreme over the leadership. 
It selected by majority vote, not merely the leader, but his cabinet 
colleagues, and left with him only the allocation of offices. Similarly 
it was assumed that the caucus should decide on major questions of 
policy. At different times, notably in 1929, there were some in the 
ranks of British Labour who also contended that a Labour cabinet 
should be selected by the rank and file of its supporters in parliament, 
and cited in support the Australian precedent. But these views 
never triumphed over tradition. ‘I am quite sure,’ wrote Mr. Attlee 
in his autobiography, ‘that the method of the Australian Labour 
party, whereby a number of members are elected by the caucus and 
all that is left to the Prime Minister is to fit the pieces into a jig-saw 
puzzle as best he may, is quite wrong.’ }2 

The assimilation of the Labour party to the traditional parliamentary 
system has been thorough, and it certainly embraces the special 
independence associated with the office of Prime Minister. Indeed 
Ramsay Macdonald, when he constituted his first Government, was 
so independent in choosing ministers that he did not even feel obliged 
to consult his senior and seasoned colleagues. The only men whose 
views he sought were outsiders, Lord Haldane and Lord Parmoor. 
As a leader he was aloof and detached, shrinking from intimacy with 
most of his associates, a fact not unrelated to his later defection. 
Clement Attlee, by contrast, was always assiduous in seeking the 
advice of colleagues, although in this he did little more than what 
most Conservative leaders have done. Like them he had confidence 
in the principle and practice of consultation. ‘The foundation of 
democratic liberty,’ he remarked, ‘is a willingness to believe that 
other people may perhaps be wiser than oneself.’ Yet for all this 
modesty of attitude he no less clearly than Ramsay Macdonald 
repudiated any notion that a Labour cabinet should be compelled to 
take specific instructions from an outside body, even an Annual 
Conference of the party. He accepted without question the programme 
formulated in Conference, but believed that every programme was 
subject to the necessities and expediencies that daily confront a 
Government responsible to the entire nation. 

The meaning of these facts is clear. In the two parties the final 
result in this matter is similar: the elaborate and somewhat different 


11 See R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties, 315-16. 
12 C.R. Attlee, As It Happened (London, 1954), 156. 
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organizations are important as educational and vote-getting agencies 
which assist two competing teams of parliamentary leaders. These 
teams play the same game. With them politics is the art of the 
possible. They make much the same demand on members in the 
Commons to be disciplined in the interests of the whole. They 
interpret political democracy in much the same terms, although they 
may envisage it as possessing different social implications: both are 
deeply attached to the institutions of Westminster ; the leadership of 
both is a parliamentary leadership. 

While in these respects the two parties resemble each other, they 
seek in political debate to make out that they are very different. 
Each party for obvious enough reasons pretends to a character 
distinctive from and superior to that of its rival. In 1877 Joseph 
Chamberlain, while still a shining light in the Radical wing of the 
Liberals, asserted that ‘Conservatism naturally works from above 
downwards, while Liberalism best fulfils its mission when it works 
upwards from below. The popular element is not the one in which 
the Tories are strong, and in their manifestations the leaders are 
everything and the followers are nothing.”15 The same charge against 
the Conservatives has frequently been levelled by modern Labour 
spokesmen. They allege and reiterate that the Conservative party 
is undemocratic and dominated by ambitious leaders, whereas their 
own party acts in response to the currents of popular opinion from 
below. The allegation had perhaps more point when made by 
Joseph Chamberlain than it has today. The structure of the 
Conservative party compared with that of Labour might still seem 
to support it. But the cardinal fact is that, owing to universal suffrage 
and the contemporary moods of Britain, the Conservative no less than 
the Labour leaders must ever consider the sentiments, prejudices, and 
opinions of their rank and file. They exercise the initiative and 
independence traditional under the British system, but are under no 
illusion that in what they do they must ultimately win the approval 
of their followers, to whom they are responsible. 

Responsibility under parliamentary institutions is a subtle and 
difficult thing to trace and assess, with little real analogy in other 
social experience. The chain of responsibility may often seem obscure 
and oblique, so much indeed that some even question its reality. 
A distinguished French scholar, Maurice Duverger, thinks that in the 
British system, ‘Parliament and government are like two machines, 
driven by the same motor, the Party. The regime is not so very 


13 The Fortnightly Review, Vol. XXII, N.S., 133. 
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different, in this respect, from the single-party system.’ 14 The party 
that he has in mind is the leadership of the majority party in 
parliament, which controls both executive and legislature. Yet 
Professor Duverger’s generalization here appears to simplify unduly 
a very complex matter. In the long run leaders exercise power over 
individual members and over the legislature as a whole solely by 
meeting the special requirements of leadership in the British 
parliamentary tradition; they must accept seriously the fact of 
parliament, excel in its skills, conform to its code, and venerate its 
spirit. Within the terms of its code they can demonstrate a mastery 
in manoeuvre, decision, judgment, and perception. In brief under 
parliamentary institutions party leadership cannot and does not 
function as something independent in itself. It operates only in a 
special web of complicaied and reciprocal relationships. It possesses 
no solitary dominance. 

British democracy, like other western democracies, rests on universal 
suffrage and on the ultimate responsibility of decision-makers to the 
electorate. But also it rests on something more difficult for continental 
students to appreciate, a large and intricate institutional inheritance, 
which in some features originated long before democracy appeared, 
which shapes democratic procedures, and which party chieftains must 
respect. These circumstances make leaders no less conscious of their 
dependence than of their power. 


14 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (London, 1954), 394. 


The Mills and Harriet Taylor 


H. O. PAPPE 


Our characters alter exceedingly going through life, and this 
alteration enlarges our capacity of sympathising with others, 
remembering what struggles we have encountered, and therefore 
appreciating their difficulties in. passing through the same ordeal. 
When the change in character has been an extraordinary one, men 
are often observed to maintain a sort of personal hatred to their 
former errors and weaknesses, and then, forgetting their struggles, 
they shut themselves out of the pale of sympathy.’ 

J. S. Mill in his talks with Caroline Fox 1 


“ Quelques femmes vertueuses et tendres n'ont presque pas didée 
des plaisirs physiques; elles s’y sont rarement exposées si Ton peut 
parler ainsi, et méme alors les transports de [amour-passion ont 
presque fait oublier les plaisirs du corps.’ 

Stendhal, De L’Amour 2 


“People praise an artist saying: He creates it all from within. 
If only I could be spared to hear that again! If you look 
at it closely, the productions of creative genius are usually 
reminiscences ; a skilled observer can trace them step by step. 
What is called “ original creation” usually makes for false 
originals and for mannerism.’ 

Goethe, Maximen und Reflexionen 3 


I 


JouN sruaRT MILL must have caused much pain to his mother, his 
sisters, and his brother George when he broke off relations with them 
at the time of his marriage in 1851. He had been the joy and the 
light of the house while he was living with the family. He had been 
the friend and teacher of his brothers and sisters, who looked up to 


1 Memories of Old Friends. Being Extracts from The Journals and Letters 


of Caroline Fox of Penjerrick, Cornwall, From 1835 to 1871, ed. Horace N. Pym. 


London, 1882, p. 82. 
2 Book I, chap. 1. 


3 Kroner edition, No. 646 (translated). 
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him as a great and good man. The estrangement did not prevent 
Mill’s coming generously forward in casés of misfortune. However, 
it casts a serious shadow on his life, which — thanks to Professor 
Hayek’s and Michael St. John Packe’s work 4 — is now a ‘particularly 
well documented one. 

It seems to be beyond doubt that his family did not desire any 
unpleasantness and — with the possible exception of George — did not 
fail in marks of respect. Any unkind and critical motives behind their 
actions were obviously greatly exaggerated if not imputed by John’s 
imagination. Why should a man known for his generosity, modesty, 
and tender feelings have acted in such a gratuitous and inconsiderate 
manner ? 

One explanation lies in his well-known reaction against his father’s 
towering influence. His family of course had been subjected to the 
same autocratic regimen, and two of his brothers, not endowed with 
John’s resistant physique, had indeed succumbed to the rigours of 
James Mill’s catonic education. However, the family were living 
witnesses of a time with which John, though he owed much of his 
greatness to it, remained in constant and uneasy conflict all through 
his life. ‘I never was a boy’, he complained to Caroline Fox in 
1840, ‘. . . it is better to let nature have her own way’,5 quite 
forgetting that the pursuits of the intellect certainly were his very 
nature. He blamed the moroseness of his adolescent days (while his 
brothers and sisters were happily playing, according to Francis 
Place &) on the mode of his education ; and he could not understand 
why his mother and sisters, as members of the sex he came to idolise, 
should have been too weak to protect him from his one-sided 
intellectuality. When he went through the mental crisis which is the 
mark of the intellectual on passing through adolescence, he saw this 
process of growing up in terms of conflict with his father not less than 
as the widening of experience and personality it represented. Like 
Kierkegaard and Kafka, though on a nobler plane, he was acutely 
sensible of his own inferiority in the qualities by which his father 
acquired his personal ascendancy. He shared the revolt against home 
and tradition and the ‘ Werther ’ spirit with many other representatives 
of his century, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Dr. Arnold and Matthew 
Arnold, George Eliot, Stevenson, Samuel Butler. In Mill, however, 
4 F. A. Hayek, John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor. Their F; riendship and 
Subsequent Marriage, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. Michael St. John 


Packe, The Life of John Stuart Mill, Secker and Warburg, 1954. 
5 Op. cit., p. 85. 


6 Graham Wallas, The Life of Francis Place, London, 1895, p. 75. 
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the experience was a lasting one as with the emotional process was 
connected a major conflict of ethical and political thought, one side 
of which his father represented. John’s clearheadedness and sense of 
justice compelled him to understand the merits of both positions. 
He relentlessly pursued his salvation but he did so under deep 
emotional strain, so much so that he felt the distance from his father’s 
thought and feelings to be greater, indeed, than a full and calm 
examination might in reality have shown to exist. He could not hope 
for understanding from his father’s emphatically polemical intellect, 
and he expected to be considered as, in some sort, a deserter from his 
standard. This consciousness of treason towards the traditional 
world, personified in the father image, caused personalities such as 
Kierkegaard and Kafka to bur themselves out in the depths of their 
symbolic struggle, and it enveloped Butler in the spirit of eternal 
revolt. Mill was able to resolve the intellectual conflict. Yet, there 
is sufficient reason to expect that, in the sphere of feeling, the slaying 
of the god of his youth left in him a trauma which he wished to ban 
from his consciousness, and which was bound to influence his attitude 
towards those who had inhabited with him the disenchanted world 
of his past. Henry James, in his Notebooks, has described the story 
of a daughter who had devoted her life from twenty to thirty to an 
ailing and domineering mother; the daughter was withering and 
fading away ; yielding to advice she goes to Europe and finally returns 
“with a wholly changed consciousness ’, possessed by the one thought, 
*to shed and shuffle off her burden ’.7 

Mill’s emancipation from his origins, autocratic and utilitarian, was 
a painful process as the new standards of feelings he set for himself 
were uncommonly high. He excluded any comfort from the vehement 
sensual passions as he found them represented in Byron’s tormented 
poetry. He decided for a life of contemplation and against one of 
action. He came to feel that, at the source of the (utilitarian) 
expectation of happiness from actions and outward reforms, there lay 
flight from the cultivation of feelings and from the imaginative emotion 
which to him had become real and compatible with critical knowledge. 
While he looked for the comfort of quickened feelings he was clearly 
afraid of the passions and affections into which his highly individuated 
personality shuddered to descend. The dominant features of his 
character were honesty, modesty, an ingenuous ingenuity, and loyalty. 
The crisis into which his revolt against his father’s world thrust him 
must have made questionable the integrity and clarity of his being. 


7 Notebooks of Henry James, Oxford, 1947, pp. 340-341. 
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It -was natural for him to wish to escape the inferior and less 
commendable part of his character, this stock of uncontrolled emotional 
manifestations, in short what C. G. Jung calls the ‘ shadow’. If people 
are honest with themselves they must admit a fear of something that 
may overcome them. Even saints, or rather just the saints, have their 
specific devils, and if they fight them successfully *. . . it is often a 
close call. Otherwise saintliness would be cheap.’8 ‘Sometimes the 
change is quite remarkable: a man who is ordinarily altruistic, 
generous, amiable, and intelligent, becomes, when a certain mood 
seizes on him, a slightly mean, nastily egotistical, and illogically 
prejudiced character.’® What a striking description of Mill’s attitude 
towards his family at a time of life when the ‘ shadow’ is particularly 
active! And, as Jung further tells us, it is often just the nearest 
witnesses of such awesome struggles who draw upon them the ire of 
the warrior-victim. ‘Many primitives . . . sometimes forbid the 
women, under pain of death, to look on at the men’s ceremonies, 
_ as if they suspected they would laugh at the puerile goings-on. 
When the danger of the shadow must be exorcised, rather let the 
darkness of mystery cover the ceremony that brings salvation that its 
secrets may not seem a childish farce in the daylight of reality.’ 10 
Mill was deeply sensitive and naturally shy when it came to his 
emotional life. He had found salvation in Harriet, in the world of 
tender and vulnerable feelings, and it appears natural that he should 
have wished to ban the witnesses of his exorcisation and salvation. 


II 


IN THE RELATIONS with his family, the others, i.e. George, his mother, 
and his sisters, were the main sufferers from the estrangement. It is 
not easy to come to the same judgement in the case of his earlier 
break with one after another of his old friends, with Roebuck, 
Mrs. John Austin (his “liebes Miitterlein’ of old), Mrs. Grote, Lady 
Ashburton, the Carlyles, Harriet Martineau; and those friends with 
whom he did not break dared not speak frankly with him of his most 
important concern, of Harriet Taylor. There is little reason to suspect 
Harriet of having been an active agent in these matters. Granted that 
she had her share of egotistical possessive feminity and could at times 
be petulant or overbearing, her failing if any was probably her wish 
to protect Mill’s quiet ; this surely would have prevented her from 
8 C. G. Jung, The Integration of the Personality, London, 1940, p. 21. 

9 -Ibid., p. 19. 

10 Ibid. pp. 92-93. 
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wishing to preserve relations which for John had become nerve- 
wracking entanglements. The circumstances adduced by Mr. Packe 
' and the reasons given above place the responsibility on Mill himself. 
Yet Harriet, if she was not the reason, certainly provided the occasion 
for Mill’s abruptness. If she was, as we said, his salvation there was 
at least this serious shortcoming in the process of salvation that she 
had not led him to complete harmony with his nature and the world 
in which he was living. Of course, there was good reason to account 
for Mill’s reaction. There was a good deal of social pressure and 
gossip following his intimate friendship with another man’s wife. 
John’s and Harriet’s friendship was on any count on an elevated plane, 
and it must have been galling to meet with indelicate allusions and 
social prejudices, even if it was only Roebuck’s well-meaning though 
dense interference. The worst disappointment in this respect came 
from James Mill, who quite forgot his alleged freedom from prejudice 
and, puritanical as ever, violently disapproved a love he regarded as 
futile. John, it appears, suffered terribly from the conflict in which 
he found himself, even to the degree of a mental breakdown and 
serious nervous trouble. Finding no active help from his friends in a 
situation ‘ perhaps more tragical’, in Carlyle’s dramatic words, ‘than 
that of any of us’,!1 he had good reason for deciding to shun 
these friends. 

The conflict of duties was accentuated in their hearts by John’s and 
Harriet’s attitude toward the institution of marriage. Harriet had 
come to disapprove of marriage as an institution favouring the 
sensuality of men (a trait from which she believed women to be 
free!). Mill, on the other hand, restricted his misgivings to the 
contemporary state of affairs and approved of marriage in an ideal 
state when it would become a matter of choice for both partners, 
and not something approaching to a matter of necessity for women. 
His own marriage came up to his high standards. Despite George 
Mill’s doubting questions there is therefore no reason to believe that 
the problem of marriage as such aggravated John’s mental pain and 
touchiness. . 

If Harriet’s own views were or had been more radical she too had 
the consolation of a marriage entered into on a lofty, expressly 
non-sensual, basis. Also, she was obviously more wilful than John 
and not plagued with his overdeveloped conscience in matters 
intellectual and moral. There was no reason for her to exercise her 


11 Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and Robert 
Browning, London, 1910, p. 198. , 
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influence in this direction. She certainly was possessive but also 
protective, and both the exclusion of the sensual world and of society 
benefited Mill’s strenuous work and conserved his endangered nervous 
energies. There is too much internal evidence relating the break with 
his family to Mill’s own character and development to put the blame 
on Harriet. And yet, there would still be sufficient room for an 
important contributory role of hers in giving direction to his opinions 
and actions (which in his case were supposed to coincide). Was there 
room for her to play upon his need for a lead to which, it has been 
suggested, he had become habituated by his father’s authoritarian 
methods of education ? 


III 


Mr. PACKE believes that her influence upon Mill’s opinions and his 
character was a decisive one, and as to opinions he has the weighty 
backing of Mill himself. With regard to his character, Mr. Packe 
describes her influence as follows : 

‘Harriet was a good antidote for over-tolerance, She had not his 
wealth of intellectual background, and so, like most of those 
accustomed to protect their views, she waded into her opponents 
lustily, not bothering to save the grain of truth from them, or even 
to understand where they had gone wrong. It became her mission 
to rescue Mill from his fatuous amiability, and to put him back into 
the course of decision and judgement, outlined no longer by logical 
speculation but by forthright statement of her own mind. She 
never overcame this habit of studying the opposing point of view : 
she came in fact to see its value as a weapon and to use it too but 
only in order to press her own the more effectively. She was the 
more truly romantic of the two, he being only an uncomfortable 
wanderer lost in an alien field. She did not make him more 
romantic: rather she made him retire into his native rationalism, 
and to justify the romantic standpoints which she gave him.’ 12 
This interpretation leaves sufficient room for the traditional picture 

of Mill’s detractors that he was a ‘logic-chopper’ who used his 
rational ability to justify what other people felt to be true. And it 
also opens access to that other line of Mill’s critics, stemming from 
Jevons, who profess contempt for his logical capacity and make him 
out as a vague and weak personality. Bertrand Russell has thus 
derived this view about his godfather from Mr. Packe’s biography : 
Mill emerges clearly as a gentle and kindly person of the highest 


12 Op. cit., p. 131. 
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moral integrity, but deprived by his father of the capacity for 
self-direction. Like those who abandon one dogmatic creed for 
another, he needed, when he rebelled against his father, some other 
figure to guide his steps and dominate his will. It is fortunate that 
his Pope Joan was no worse.’ 13 

Mill’s statements about Harriet’s dominance were discounted by 
contemporaries, friends and adversaries alike, and by subsequent 
writers before the recent publications of letters and manuscripts. 
The reason for this was the perverted adulation revealed in Mill’s 
published statements concerning Harriet. Yet Mr. Packe feels that, 
if Mill erred in his pronouncements, it was on the side of under- 
statement and ‘that her predominance was even more complete than 
he himself pronounced ’.14 What Mill said himself pertained both 
to Harriet’s influence upon him and to the immediate originality of 
her mind. He stated that the ideas developed in their joint works 
“ originated with her, were emanations from her mind, my part in them 
being no greater than in any of the thoughts which I found in 
previous writers, and made my own only incorporating them with my 
own system of thought... .715 ‘Were I but capable of interpreting 
to the world one half of the great thoughts and noble feelings which 
are buried in her grave, I should be the medium of greater benefit 
to it than is ever likely to arise from anything that I can write, 
unprompted and unassisted by her all but unrivalled wisdom.’ 16 
Understatement indeed, to which we may add, from amongst other 
pronouncements, that ‘Shelley, so far as his powers were developed 
in his short life, was but a child compared with what she ultimately 
became.’ 17 

I feel that Mr. Packe has overstated his case. According to Mill 
himself, Harriet’s share was conspicuous only in two of his works, 
the Principles of Political Economy and On Liberty ; her influence 
on Mill’s views on the subjection of women was only one of details, 
not of general attitude. The newly accessible source material has 
proved Mill’s claim that the chapter of the Principles on ‘The 
Probable Future of the Labouring Classes’ was due to Harriet. 
Under her influence as well as that of the French revolution of 1848 
the emphasis was gradually shifted, in the first three editions, in 


13 The Observer, April 4, 1954, p. 9. 

14 Op. cit., p. 316. 

15 Autobiography (World’s Classics ed.), p. 205. 
16 Dedication of On Liberty. 

17 Autobiography, p. 158. 
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favour of a strong bias towards socialism. The socialist, and we may 
add Lockean, conception of the modes of the Distribution of Wealth 
as dependent on human will (and therefore reformable) was, Mill 
says, derived from Harriet. His final decision in this direction may 
well have been, but the insight into the problem was not; as little 
as the peculiar individualist approach to it in setting out all aspects 
of the solution, its attractive as well as its repellent sides. He had 
indeed been associated with this view of things in his earlier contacts 
with the St. Simonians, and the familiar attitude had only been made 
‘a living principle’ by his wife’s promptings.18 He had at an early 
age been under the influence of John Austin, who regarded all existing 
institutions and social arrangements as being ‘merely provisional ’. 
He had been open to Carlyle’s denunciations of liberalism, and in 
1830 he had been intimately tied up with d’Eichthal, Bazard, and 
Enfantin, whose increasingly socialist criticisms on the common 
doctrines of Liberalism seemed to him ‘full of important truth’. 
Also his detailed discussions with Owenites had occurred before he 
met Harriet. Indeed, according to Mr. Packe, he was dangerously 
engrossed in the most radical socialist thought at the time of their 
meeting, and it was her first service to him that she disentangled him 
from this extreme and led him back into the world of individualism, 
that world which had come to him in his mental crisis as something 
akin to a revelation or conversion. Mill’s independence of thought 
in the questions concerning socialism becomes quite clear from his 
writings after Harriet’s death not less than from his thought prior to 
their meeting. The emphasis is on individualism leading to socialism 
before Harriet, on individualism leading to socialism again with her, 
and back towards a more critical and individualist attitude after her 
death ; in fact, his development is in the form of a dialogue with 
himself centring round and elucidating the various aspects of the 
problem.19 

On Liberty was the great common achievement of John’s and 
Harriet’s minds. The single truth it was to expound was the 
importance, to men and society, of a large variety in types of 
character, and of giving full freedom to human nature to expand itself 
18 Ibid, p. 210. 


19 See the Bibliographical Appendix K: Mill’s earlier and later writings on 
Socialism in W. J. Ashley’s edition of the Principles of Political Economy 
(Longman, Green and Co., 1923), pp. 984 seq. The fragments of Mill’s book 
on Socialism planned in 1869 and published by Helen Taylor in 1879 
(Fortnightly Review, Feb., Mar., April, 1879) take the argument back to the 


position of the milder (second) edition of 1848 of the Princi : 
to that of 1852. a niga of the Principles rather than 
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in innumerable and conflicting directions.. Though Mill claimed that 
the whole mode of thinking expressed in the book was emphatically 
hers, he makes no such claims as regards the originality of their 
thought : ‘it has of course no other than that which every thoughtful 
mind gives to its own mode of conceiving and expressing truths which 
are common property.’ 20 The leading idea underlying the work had 
been developed by the ‘fanatic’ Rousseau and Pestalozzi, by Goethe, 
Humboldt, Coleridge and his disciples, as well as by Adam Smith, 
Burke, Tocqueville, and others. The peculiar achievement of the 
work lies in the combination of philosophical thought with political 
penetration in assessing the increasing danger of an oppressive yoke 
of uniformity in opinion and practice inherent in the inevitable growth 
of social equality. This was in line with MilI’s usual practice of | 
keeping to the via media and steering clear of the extremes or 
deficiencies of most of his predecessors. And indeed, Harriet, he 
felt, “was in nothing more valuable to my mental development 
than by her just measure of the relative importance of different 
considerations.’21 She helped to steel him against the temptations 
both of extremism and of timidity, i.e., to develop the very essence 
of his character. She met him at the end of his apprenticeship and 
was, “as a fellow-traveller or fellow-soldier, engaged (with him) in 
the pursuit of a common object, . . . mutually cheering one another 
on and helping one another in an arduous undertaking ’.22 That is 
as it should be, for no man is complete without a wife and the 
promptings of Eros. 


IV 


Wy sHoutp Mill then, usually so painstakingly correct in his 
statements, have made claims regarding Harriet’s importance which 
we cannot help feeling are grossly overstated P One simple explanation 
of this is that John Mill was peculiarly and generously appreciative of 
all and any influences which had moulded his character and his 
thought. In Harriet’s case his appreciation was naturally accentuated 
by the friendship and protection from outside interference with his 
work which he owed to her loyal and intelligent co-operation; a 
protection particularly necessary to one threatened and weakened by 
disease. Yet, if his appreciation was always generous, it was hardly 
ever bordering on the seemingly unreasonable — save in Harriet’s case. 
20 Autobiography, p. 216. 


21 Ibid., p. 214. 
22 The Letters of John Stuart Mill, London, 1910, Vol. I, p. 2. 
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Mill was a lover all through his relationship with Harriet, before and 
after his marriage. His love had the freshness and, we may say, the 
lack of proportion of that of the adolescent. An obvious reason for 
this was Harriet’s intellectual beauty and qualities of character, which 
of course did not fade with growing age ; another was John’s immense 
ability to partake vicariously in other minds’ experience, closely tied 
up with his concentration on his internal life. Yet it remains peculiar 
that what he found in her should just have been those qualities which, 
to contemporaries and historians alike, mark the quintessence of John’s 
intellectual achievement : feelings subject to rational discipline, the 
worlds of Coleridge and Bentham united. To him Harriet was and 
remained an angel without a shadow, so elevated that it was 
worth-while to challenge and estrange his friends for her sake. It is 
obvious that he saw in Harriet what he wished to see. Having never 
consummated his love and marriage, he never reached the stage of 
maturity when a man suffers the disenchantment from the image he 
has projected into his beloved. Only then does he proceed to a 
genuine appreciation of his partner as she really is in her own right. 
Mill’s love always retained the narcissistic quality which prevents us 
(as it prevented his friends) from feeling sympathy or unreserved 
respect. Swann was dazzled by his own vision of Odette, but we 
would not go to him for information about her. However, if this gives 
a key to the problem, it is also well to recall that, in other respects, 
Mill was not Swann, and Harriet was not Odette. His illusion was 
no perversity but a measure of self-defence. His tuberculosis 
prevented him from plunging into life unreservedly. His emotional 
life was largely sublimated into intellectual effort. It was through 
the medium of Harriet that he partook vicariously in the life of active 
affections. Her passions and ideals as well as her children provided 
for him the warmth of human emotion and the escape from loneliness 
without which his experience would have been incomplete. 


Vv 


Ir woup, however, be wrong to see signs of weakness of character 
in this type of adoration. On the contrary, it is rather an excess of 
personality that reveals itself in clothing the beloved one with its very 
own features. Mill’s inner life and his longing and capacity were not 
the poorer for his escape from actual entanglements. His rationalism 
did not follow from a fear of the real world of passion and desire, 
which he wished to see controlled but not suppressed. Had he been 
emotionally starved and essentially weak he would have taken shelter 
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in orthodoxy. He was painfully aware of the incidence of “timidity 
of conscience, combined with original sensitiveness of temperament ” 
which, in his opinion, was driving so many contemporaries into 
Romanism, or like Maurice into Anglo-Catholicism, or like Roebuck 
into unmitigated Utilitarianism. He must have encountered the 
temptation of that escape which he described so lucidly in the case 
of Roebuck, who, like himself, was subject to very quick and strong 
sensibilities and to the burden of painful sympathies. It was to silence 
these emotions, Mill felt, that Roebuck generally suppressed the 
cultivation of the feelings and of imagination. Mill himself belonged 
to the, in Beatrice Webb’s words, ‘ overcoming by yielding’ character 
type which, less conspicuously than the assertive type, impresses the 
seal of its personality unfailingly upon the world. 

But did he not himself say that he was merely a mediator between 
original thinkers and the public, and does this not mark his and 
Harriet’s achievement as essentially weak and second-rate? This is 
a view disseminated with the vehemence of British self-criticism even 
by many of Mill’s followers. The philosopher most quoted in English- 
speaking universities is said to be memorable mainly because of the 
pitfalls of eclecticism which may be studied from his work. It is usual 
to contrast the Mills and Coleridge as examples of mediocrity and 
genius, of fancy and imagination.23 Mill’s own seeming modesty in 
describing the aims of his work is at the root of this misunderstanding. 
Like Swann, he was able to deprecate his achievements so successfully 
that his audience came to disdain or take for granted what, before, 
had rightly appeared to them as the ‘real’ thing and something well 
beyond their own reach. The success of his concordantia discordantium 
was by virtue of his willingness and ability to learn from everybody. 
His analysis of his role as an interpreter of other people’s thought 
was in reality a revolutionary description of the continuity of the 
human mind working within the gradually unfolding web of history. 
His courage in sojourning between the worlds of the ‘half truths’ 
of Coleridge and Bentham, between ontology and the experimental, 
between the concrete-historical and the abstract-metaphysical — this 


23 Mr. R. J. White, in The Cambridge Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, Nov. 1951, 

. 91, makes the point that Mill’s interest in Coleridge was not genuine, and 
fe adduces as evidence the ‘fact’ that J. S. Mill in his paper on Coleridge 
betrayed no signs of knowing Coleridge’s most important works such as the 
Biographia Literaria. Mill knew this work a less intimately than Mr. White, 
who failed to notice that Mill’s rendering of Coleridge’s philosophy is well in 
keeping with and probably based upon Coleridge’s own account in chapters 
V to X of the Biographia Literaria and that Mill quoted verbally from chapter 
XII (which in particular, according to Mr. White, was not known to Mill). 
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openness of his in assimilating not obviously congenial modes of 
thought was, however, not less than that required for the celebrated 
discovery of the world of the subconscious night side of life. His 
particular angle to see and not to suppress things and to see them 
in their totality and polarity ; not only to profess to do so, as Hegel 
and other ‘concrete’ thinkers do, but really to do it, this provides 
the measure of his greatness. His achievement bears the mark of 
genius like that of Coleridge though he does not share in Coleridge's 
poetic vision. Mill's description of his work as a via media of the 
thought developed in history is a description of genius which does not 
invent thought but, like Bacon’s bee, merely transforms it. That is 
why we require commentaries and can write commentaries on the 
meaning and thought contained in the work of the great transformers, 
be they philosophers or poets, from Shakespeare to Coleridge and 
Eliot. The image of the creative genius in immediate touch with 
undisciplined nature is a romantic myth or a pathological case of 
regress into the barbarian stage. Coleridge paraphrased Mill’s work 
when he claimed that (philosophy’s) ‘ primary ground can be neither 
merely speculative nor merely practical, but both in one,’ 24 If 
Coleridge found help for his task in the reading of the Mystics, for 
Mill Wordsworth and Harriet provided the haven from which he was 
able “in no slight degree to prevent (his) mind from being imprisoned 
within the outline of any single dogmatic system ’.25 


344 Biographia Literaria (Everyman ed.), chap. XII, p. 125. 
25 Ibid., chap. IX, p. 70. 


Review Article 


Russia in the Crystal Ball 


R. H BROOKES 


“Everything will change when the standard of living improves. 
Then the prisoners, too, will be better off...” 1 


THE DEATH of Stalin was undoubtedly an event of tremendous 
significance. Unfortunately one could not say — and, in most respects, 
still cannot say — precisely what it signified. The curiosity of the 
general reader may be satisfied by the speculation of journalists ; the 
policy-maker, however, may legitimately ask for a more carefully 
prepared prognosis. One of the oddities of government in the United 
States is that the policy-maker is prone to turn to the academic expert, 
the egghead, for estimates of this sort. Because of this, and because 
of the not unrelated circumstance that American scholars lead the 
world in the field of Soviet studies, I make no apology for relying to 
a great extent on American materials 2 in this short survey of academic 
speculation about Russia’s future. Such a survey may be of interest 
partly for the light which it may throw on the dynamics of the Soviet 
system, partly as an example of the types of prediction by which 
American policy-makers may be influenced when devising their 
strategy, and partly in illustrating the difficulties, methodological and 
practical, which confront the social scientist peering into the future. 


IDEOLOGY AND POLICY-FORMATION 


The first problem requiring consideration is that of the role of 
ideology in Soviet policy-making, a problem which can be posed 


1 C. Milosz, The Captive Mind (Secker and Warburg, London 1953), p. 243. 


2 The works considered include: I. Deutscher, Russia After Stalin (Hamish 
Hamilton, London 1953); M. Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled (Harvard U.P., 
Cambridge 1953); ‘The Sources of Soviet Conduct’, and ‘America and the 
Russian Future’, papers reprinted in G. F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 
1900-1950 (Secker and Warburg, London 1952); N. Leites, A. Study of 
Bolshevism (Free Press, Glencoe 1953); B. Moore, Soviet Politics — The 
Dilemma of Power (Harvard U.P., Cambridge 1951); B. Moore, Terror and 
Progress U.S.S.R. (Harvard U.P., Cambridge 1954); W. W. Rostow, The 
Dynamics of Soviet Society (Secker and Warburg, London 1953); Ideology 
and Reality in the Soviet System: Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 99, No. 1, January 1955. 
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(though not, I think, solved) in terms of a simple antithesis: either 
Communist ideology is the source of Soviet policy, or Soviet policy 
is the source of Communist ideology. Can one assume (as certain 
investigating committees in the United States have tended to assume) 
that because Marx or Engels or Lenin or Stalin recommended a certain 
line of action, all Communists in all circumstances will follow that 
line ? If not, must one jump to the conclusion that the sole objective 
of the Soviet rulers is to extend their power, and that the ideological 
expression given to their policies is at best a rationalisation of their 
will-to-power, at worst a deliberate attempt to disguise it? None of 
the experts whose views we are considering would accept positions 
quite as extreme as these, but that their approaches tend to differ 
according to the importance they attach to ideological formulations 
may be gauged from the fact that, whereas Leites quotes Lenin over 
1,300 times, Rostow quotes him only twice. 

The fundamental assumptions of Leites are: that one important 
part of Bolshevik dogma consists of precepts concerning political 
strategy ; that there is a significant continuity (though not complete 
stability) in that dogmatic base ; and that one may therefore deduce 
from past Bolshevik statements an ‘operational code’, or set of 
strategic principles, which will tend to govern future Soviet decisions. 
As one reviewer > has aptly noted, the resulting compilation bears a 
close resemblance to Machiavelli’s handbooks of statecraft, with 
section-headings such as ‘ The Utilisation of the Unreliable ’, “Enemies 
cannot be Persuaded’, and “The Danger of Excessive Advance’. 
Machiavelli’s method, it will be remembered, rests on the assumption 
that there is nothing new under the sun, that politics can be seen as a 
constant recurrence of a limited number of typical problems for which 
the analytical historian must discover the appropriate solutions. From 
a methodological point of view Machiavelli is the father not of political 
science but of public administration, and Leites has provided us with 
a Machiavellian approach to the Marxist public administrators who 
rule the U.S.S.R. 

In contrast, authors such as Rostow and Deutscher may be said to 
give us Marxist analyses of the Machiavellian Princes of the Soviet 
Union. ‘The inner core of consistency in the story of the Russian 
Communists’, writes Rostow,‘ ‘is the priority they were prepared to 
give to the maintenance and expansion of their own power over other 
+ ioe by mer a American Slavic and East European Review, Vol. 
4 Rostow, op. cit. p. 8. 
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lines of policy, including their willingness to go to any lengths judged 
to be required to organise and control the Russian peoples in an 
effort to secure their own continued ascendancy as a regime.’ This 
concept, labelled by Rostow ‘the priority of power’, is essentially 
Machiavellian, but reflects a Machiavellism of ends rather than of 
means, of objective rather than of method. In suggesting that the 
approach of Rostow and of Deutscher is Marxist, I imply no more. 
than an assumption on their part that there may be something new 
under the sun, that changes in the economy, in class structure and in 
political institutions produce problem situations that are in some sense 
unique, and that in coping with these problems a Prince will be 
guided by the logic of the situation (a concept reminiscent in some 
respects of Marx’s idea of historical inevitability) rather than by a 
textbook on strategy. Such analysts will not necessarily agree, of 
course, in their interpretation of the logic of the current situation ; 
the extent of their differences will be considered in the next section 
of this paper. 

First, however, we must look more closely at this problem of 
ideology and policy formation. The most satisfactory discussions of 
the topic are those of Barrington Moore.5 An ideology, he points out, 
performs at least four important functions for the social group which 
holds it. It posits certain ends as valid, for the group and for the 
individuals within it: ‘a belief system tells people why life is worth 
living ’.6 It prescribes certain means for attaining those ends, and 
proscribes others. It provides a system of beliefs about the external 


world and the way it works, adequate at least for tolerable adaptation 


to the environment. Finally, it serves as a social cement, a common 
core of assumptions which binds together the members of the group 
(cf. Sorel’s ‘myth ’) and sanctions the exercise of authority over them 
(cf. Mosca’s ‘political formula’). An ideology in this sense will 
necessarily be subject to certain internal strains, in particular when 
inconsistency develops between desired ends and approved means, 
and when the ‘ religious’ function of the ideology (requiring devotion 
— perhaps even unquestioning devotion—to the common core of 
assumptions) conflicts with its ‘scientific’ function of interpreting 
realistically the workings of the external world. Both of these types 
of strain have had important effects in modifying the pre-revolutionary 
ideology of the Bolsheviks. 


5 Moore, Soviet Politics, Ch. 18, and Terror and Progress U.SS.R., 210 ff. 
6 Terror and Progress U.S.S.R., p. 210. 
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On the one hand, the Leninist doctrine of means (centred on the 
building of a small, tightly-disciplined party which should seize State . 
power, and subsequently retain it in the form of a dictatorship of — 
or, if necessary, on behalf of — the proletariat and peasantry) generally 
took precedence over the ends which the Bolsheviks had outlined, 
e.g. mediately, an increase in social and economic equality and mass 
participation in political and economic administration, and eventually 
world revolution and the withering away of the State. It would, I am 
convinced, be an error to suppose that this development was foreseen 
and intended by Lenin and his associates — to interpret their talk of 
democracy and equality as mere propaganda; their ideology, like 
all revolutionary (and not only revolutionary) ideologies, contained 
utopian elements and latent inconsistencies which became manifest 
only in office and even those elements which might have been realistic 
in the flood of 1917 were utopian at the ebb of 1921.7 They were 
faced with the alternative of modifying their objectives and retaining 
power, or remaining doctrinaire and losing power. Thanks to Lenin’s 
realism and Stalin’s ruthlessness, the Bolsheviks were able to control 
their own Thermidor. To this extent Rostow is justified in making 
the concept of the priority of power the key to his analysis. 

Similarly, Marxism as science was soon submerged by Marxism as 
religion. As Deutscher points out,8 the Bolsheviks became the rulers 
of a country the official ideology of which had been in large part 
Greek Orthodoxy, while the practical ideology over large areas of the 
country remained at the level of primitive magic. Just as Christianity 
became blended with pagan elements when it spread to the fringes 
of the Roman Empire, so Marxism in its Stalinist phase received 
infusions of Orthodoxy and of magic. ‘Stalinism’, as Deutscher 
remarked on another occasion, ‘ [is the] Marxism of the illiterate’. 

It will be clear that not only does Bolshevism differ from Marxism 
as originally formulated by Marx and Engels,1° but that within 
Bolshevism itself there have been important modifications during the 
past forty years. In approaching the Soviet Union by way of its 
ideology, we must also remember that that ideology exists at different 
levels. Slightly modifying Barrington Moore’s analysis,11 we may 


7 v. Deutscher, The Prophet Armed (Oxford U.P., London 1954), Ch. XIV. 
8 Russia After Stalin, Ch. III, ‘Marxism and Primitive Magic’. 

9 v. Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 12, 1953, p. 7. 

10 v. Sidney Hook, ‘Historical Determinism an iti iat i i 
Condbuniens */inuPrie.+ dae iae Soc., Vol. 99, No, Hltpelade I Pema, 
German Marxism and Russian Communism (Longmans, London 1954). 

1l cf. Soviet Politics, 420 ff. 
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distinguish four of these. First, there will be the ideology of the 
leaders, the blend of assumptions, scientific, moral and religious, in 
terms of which situations are analysed and policies devised. Secondly, 
there will be the ideology of the party rank-and-file, reflecting their 
interpretations or misinterpretations of party doctrine. Thirdly, there 
will be the ideology (better, ideologies) of the non-party Soviet 
citizen, doubtless influenced by Bolshevism but embodying to a 
greater extent than the two other groups traditional Russian elements. 
Finally, there is the official party doctrine, by means of which the 
first group endeavours to explain and to justify its policies to the 
second and third groups, and to the outside world. 

Since we have had little reliable information about policy 
discussions among Soviet leaders in recent years, analysis of the role 
of ideology in policy formation boils down to an attempt to infer 
‘ideology’ in the first sense (i.e. the operative ideology of the 
leaders) from ‘ideology ’ in the last sense (i.e. official party doctrine). 
This is a hazardous operation. There will, for example, be ritualistic 
elements in the latter which do not figure in the former; it can be 
assumed that the “withering away of the State’ represents such 
an element—but what of ‘world revolution’? I have argued 
elsewhere 12 that this too falls into the ritualistic category, but this 
view would not command general agreement. In an interesting 
paper 13 Geroid Robinson deduces from Stalin’s occasional references 
to the future state of full Communism how Stalin envisaged his ideal 
society (an ideal which, incidentally, seems to derive more from 
Rousseau than from Marx); without in any way doubting the 
analysis, one may suggest that this long-term ‘objective’ was in no 
sense an operative ideal influencing policy-formation in the Soviet 
Union. But it is impossible completely to ignore these theological 
residues, since it is always possible that, in a burst of fundamentalist 
enthusiasm, they may once again assume practical significance. (It 
must also be remembered that behind apparently scholastic disputes, 
e.g. in recent years those dealing with ‘the transition from socialism 
to communism ’, real political problems and policy alternatives may 
lie.) 14 

But supposing it were possible adequately to discount the ritualistic 
and residual elements in the official ideology, prediction of Soviet 


12 ‘Coexistentialism’, in Landfall, Vol. 9, No. 3, September 1955. 
13 G. T. Robinson, ‘Stalin’s Vision of Utopia’, in Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. 


Vol. 99, No. 1. . 
14 v. Deutscher, ‘Dogma and Reality in Stalin’s “ Economic Problems” ’, in 
Soviet Studies, Vol. IV, No. 4, April 1953, also Russia After Stalin, pp. 102-3. 
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policy would still be difficult because of the flexibility which that 
ideology permits. Proverbial wisdom tells us that many hands make 
light work, but that too many cooks spoil the broth: at what point 
‘many” becomes ‘too many” depends not on the ideology but on 
the situation. The indeterminacy in Bolshevism is not complete, 
however: no doubt some ideological justification (in terms of “the 
legitimacy of retreat’) could be provided for the denationalisation of 
heavy industry, but we can safely assume that the prevailing 
ideological current would be against such a policy. Perhaps the point 
can be made clearer by an analogy. Let the original source of the 
official ideology be taken to be the United States Constitution. Each 
decision of the Supreme Court adds to that official ideology, in part 
rendering it more explicit, in part modifying it. There is in general 
a certain continuity of constitutional interpretation, but the Court is 
not bound to observe the principle of stare decisis, so that, with 
changes in the social philosophy of the Justices, differing trends of 
interpretation have from time to time become evident (cf. War 
Communism, N.E.P., the first Five Year Plan Period, etc.), sometimes 
separated by sudden turns in judicial policy such as the ‘switch in 
time’ of 1937. As conflicting precedents accumulate, the Court may 
choose to be guided by a recent one, or to revert to an earlier one, 
or to establish a new one. Let us suppose, furthermore, to make the 
analogy more realistic, that the Court permits no dissenting votes or 
minority opinions to be recorded. In such a situation we have to try 
to deduce, from the Court’s apparently unanimous decisions, the 
social philosophy of its members in order to predict how future cases 
may be decided. In these circumstances we may say with considerable 
confidence that the Court is unlikely to allow any State to be deprived 
without its consent of its equal representation in the Senate, but any 
estimate of where the Court will draw the line between e.g. inter-State 
and intra-State commerce is bound to be speculative. It must be 
remembered, furthermore, that it will be the hard cases and not the 
easy ones which come to the Court for decision. If prediction in these 
circumstances would be difficult, it must be even more difficult in the 
case of the Bolsheviks, whose ideology is more flexible than is the 
U.S. Constitution. 

But if the approach of Leites is by itself inadequate (as I think 
it is), it must not be supposed that it is worthless. It is important 
to try to identify the social philosophy of the Justices, to try to form 
an idea of how their minds work, how the world looks to them and 
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how they try to shape it. G. M. Young has suggested 15 as a rule 
for historians, “Go on reading till you can hear people talking’, and 
an adequate understanding of the Soviet leaders requires something 
rather like this effort of the historical imagination. How they will act 
depends partly on the situations which confront them, partly on how 
they interpret those situations. A study of Bolshevik ideology is 
indispensable to deal with the latter factor: it may be said to be a 
necessary but not a sufficient qualification for handling the crystal ball. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


It is fortunate, and encouraging, that our authors (those considered 
in this section being primarily Deutscher, Fainsod, Moore and Rostow) 
are in general agreed on the main features of the Soviet system if not 
on the nature of the crisis which confronts it. Accordingly we may 
begin with an outline of those features, which would probably be 
more or less acceptable to them as a point of departure. 

During Stalin’s period of rule the Communist Party, already having 
a monopoly of political power, became monolithic. Policy formation 
became the prerogative of the Politburo, which consisted of Stalin and 
party leaders dependent on him. To ensure the execution of their 
policies huge bureaucratic structures developed, of which the main 
ones were the State apparatus (including the organs of economic 
administration), the party, the secret police, and the armed forces. 
Co-ordination of their activities was secured at the apex, where (as in 
our Cabinet system) the top party leaders responsible for policy 
formation generally had charge of various sectors of the administration. 
To keep the bureaucracies functioning efficiently and obediently, and 
to prevent the administrative authority conferred on them from 
developing into independent political power, Stalin used an ingenious 
system of combined vertical and horizontal controls. The conduct 
of each factory manager or army commander, for example, would not 
only be supervised ‘vertically’ by his administrative superiors but 
also examined ‘horizontally’ by representatives of the party and of 
the police at factory or unit level, who would transmit independent 
reports upwards through their own hierarchies. By a combination of 
indoctrination, incentives, and repression, the regime was able not 
only to consolidate its position but also to force through ambitious 
programmes of industrialisation and collectivisation ; the agencies of 
control seemed able without undue strain to deal with disaffected 


15 G. M. Young, Last Essays (Hart-Davis, London 1950), p. 9. 
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groups, of which the most significant were probably the peasantry 
and various national minorities. 

_This is an outline analysis in static terms of the political practice 
of Stalinism. The only apparent element of serious instability lies in 
the problem of the succession — Stalinism needs a Stalin to hold 
together the threads of power at the apex. ‘Despite the formidable 
bureaucratic structure of Soviet institutions, beneath the Presidium 
there exists political anarchy.’16 But Stalin’s Russia was not static, 
and the succession problem must be seen in the context of changes 
in the social structure of the Soviet Union which have taken place 
during the past thirty years. Too much water has flowed under the 
bridges of Moscow since 1924 for us to place firm reliance on 
analogies based on events after Lenin’s death. 

Here, however, our authorities begin to differ. The fundamental 
problems are twofold. First, were the political techniques of Stalinism 
consistent with the social changes which have taken and are taking 
place ? Secondly, if not, how are those changes likely to affect the 
political techniques of the future ? 

Fainsod stands alone, among the authors considered, in suggesting 
that the system was, at the time of Stalin’s death, in a condition of 
reasonably stable equilibrium. It should in fairness be noted at this 
point that prediction was not one of Fainsod’s primary purposes 
in writing his book, which is an account — indeed, the most 
comprehensive account yet published —of the political institutions 
of the Soviet Union. His concern, nevertheless, is to study the tensions 
generated in the functioning of those institutions, and his conclusion 
seems to be that, ‘short of a major crisis of leadership . . . or of 
Soviet defeat in war’,!7 those tensions can be controlled by the 
regime, and probably will be so controlled. “Sanguine hopes that 
Soviet domestic and international policy will undergo fundamental 
revision do not appear to be warranted. . . . The system. . . 
maintains its own dynamic momentum.’ 18 

At the opposite pole stands Deutscher. “Those who speak of the 
omnipotence of the totalitarian machine’, he objects,19 ‘take a 
singularly unrealistic and superficial view of society. . . . They see 
only a single aspect of society—the mechanics of political power. 
As a rule, they ignore the economic, social, cultural, psychological, 
16 Rostow, op. cit., p. 183. 

17 Fainsod, op. cit., pp. 498-9. 
18 I[bid., pp. 499-500. 
19 Deutscher, Russia After Stalin, pp. 16-17. 
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and moral trends in a nation’s life. Yet it is on these trends that the 
effectiveness of the mechanics of government largely depends.’ In one 
respect this criticism, if intended to apply generally to the work of 
Soviet specialists, is unfair: to the best of my knowledge, in no other 
field of current political science has there been such a sustained effort 
to comprehend a culture complex in its entirety, to grasp the relations 
of the history, economics, government, law, religion, and literature 
of a single society. But it may nevertheless be true that, in 
interpreting this complex, some analysts have adopted a Machiavellian 
monism of political determination as inadequate as the Marxist monism 
of economic determination. In Deutscher’s view, the economic 
transformation accomplished under Stalin, with its associated social 
changes, cannot in the long run be contained within a static political 
framework. ‘It was the peculiar paradox of Stalinism that with one 
hand it fought ruthlessly and desperately to perpetuate its dominion 
over mind and body of the Russian people and with the other it was, 
with equal ruthlessness and persistence, destroying the very requisites 
of self-perpetuation. In other words, Stalin has done much, both 
negatively and positively, to ensure that Stalinism should not be able 
to survive him for very long.’ 2° 

Rostow straddles rather uncomfortably between the positions of 
Fainsod and Deutscher. On the one hand he argues that ‘the Soviet 
system, as it has emerged, is a form of political organisation designed 
to function with reasonable efficiency in the face of widespread 
dissatisfaction. . . . As a general rule it may be said with some 
confidence, on the basis of existing evidence, that the instruments of 
negative cohesion available to the regime are amply fitted to cope 
with the dissatisfactions in Soviet society... .’21 One the other hand 
he suggests that ‘the stability of Soviet policy since the mid-1930’s 
is artificial. It represents a complete short-term tactical success in 
maintaining the pattern of Soviet rule; but this success has been 
achieved by holding in check or frustrating forces and attitudes which 
are not diminishing but are probably gaining in strength as a 
secondary consequence of that pattern of rule ’.22 His position seems 
to be that, in the short run, Stalinism can survive unchanged if the 
succession problem can be solved (though he is less confident than 
Fainsod about the ability of the regime to find a solution), while in 
the long run, provided the regime survives, the dynamic factors 


20 Ibid., p. 17. 
21 Rostow, op. cit., pp. 174-5. 
22 Ibid., p. 258. 
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emphasised by Deutscher are likely to modify it. His attention is so 
concentrated on the succession crisis, however, that the probable 
effect of these factors is considered only in relation to that crisis. 

In contrast to this approach, Moore is interested in the nature of 
long-term trends almost to the exclusion of the current situation. 
‘Whichever way the struggle at the top turns out, there remains a 
series of problems that have to be solved one way or another no 
matter who sits in the Kremlin.’23 On the basis of a thoughtful 
analysis of present tendencies, he concludes that there are three 
possible lines of development before the Soviet Union: to continue 
to emphasise political reliability and obedience as the key factor (the 
totalitarian alternative) ; to place more stress on technical competence 
and on a clearer allocation of responsibility (the technocratic 
alternative) ; or to allow the forces of inertia within the bureaucratic 
structures to triumph, so that society is ordered less by power or 
ability than by routine (the traditionalist alternative). 

From this preliminary survey it becomes clear that our crystal ball 
must be bifocal: we must examine both the short-run crisis and the 
long-term tendencies, bearing in mind possible interaction between 
the two. The immediate problem is that of unity in the top 
leadership. Stalin’s Politburo, like the American Cabinet, consisted 
of trusted individuals serving at their master’s pleasure and deriving 
their authority solely from him. To safeguard his own position, he 
could not permit any of those individuals to gain control over too 
many of the centres of power, which were accordingly shared out 
between them. After his death, therefore, the Presidium (as the 
Politburo was rechristened in October 1952) resembled less an 
American than a British —or even a French — Cabinet, each of its 
members commanding some independent political power, derived 
from a strategic position within the administration and from the 
loyalty of a body of important officials whom he had appointed and 
who looked to him for further advancement. This power was not 
sufficient to protect him if the rest of the team combined against him : 
witness the elimination of Beria. On the other hand, each had an 
interest both in preventing the accumulation of too much power by 
any of the others (remembering, no doubt, the fate of those who had 
competed for power against Stalin), and in developing procedures 
for the peaceful reconciliation of differences, in the absence of a 
leader who could settle them by fiat. Presidium members may well 
have felt, after the removal of Beria, that there was no future for 


23 Moore, Terror and Progress U.S.S.R., p. 220. 
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them in playing a sanguinary game of musical chairs : hence, perhaps, 
the survival of Malenkov. It is possible, of course, that there may 
be among them a political manipulator of Stalin’s calibre who will in 
time succeed in restoring personal rule. It is possible, too, that an 
open competition for power might yet develop, the outcome of which 
is unpredictable but might well be the emergence of a military 
dictatorship.24 The last of these alternatives seems to be the least 
likely, and will not be further discussed; the possibility of the 
emergence of a new Stalin must be borne in mind when we consider 
the longer-run tendencies within the system. 

For the moment we shall concentrate on the implications of a 
continuance of collegiate leadership. The most important of these 
would be the at least partial destruction of the system of ‘ horizontal’ 
controls which we identified as one of the key features of Stalin’s rule. 
The problem facing members of the Presidium is essentially that of 
avoiding a relapse into a Hobbesian state of nature and our assumption 
is that this is to be accomplished by the methods not of Hobbes but 
of Locke. Among the natural rights to be secured by the (probably 
tacit) contract is the preservation for each member of the security 
of his power base. This means, in essence, that he and his appointees 
must not have their positions undermined by the party secretariat or 
the secret police. He may find it convenient to use the secretariat 
as an employment agency, and the secret police as an auxiliary means 
of keeping an eye on operations at lower levels of his hierarchy — 
but it must be his hierarchy. Such a development would substantially 
reduce the arbitrary power of the secret police (note the exposure 
of the ‘ doctors’ plot’) and of the party apparatus, increasing therefore 
the relative power of the State bureaucracy and of the army. Secondly, 
he must be free to express within the Presidium his own viewpoint 
on policy matters without incurring penalties for deviationism or 
political unreliability. This might well lead to an informal party 
system at the top level (the survival of Malenkov illustrates the 
possibility) which might in the longer run have important effects on 
the monolithism of the party and on the dogma of party infallibility. 
Bolshevism has produced its Cranmers and its Lauds: it may yet 
produce its Tillotsons and its Temples. 

Turning our attention now to the processes taking place deep 
within Soviet society which may be expected to influence political 
developments, we might begin by considering the implications of 
Deutscher’s remark :* Stalin ‘found Russia working with the wooden 


24 cf. Deutscher, Russia After Stalin, pp. 159-168. 
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plough and left her equipped with atomic piles’25 Behind this 
phenomenon lie, on the one hand: a tremendously rapid industrial 
development ; the creation of a new administrative and technical 
middle-class or intelligentsia, to run the new industry ; 26 the creation 
of a new working-class, habituated to factory discipline ; the 
development of a mechanised agriculture, adequate (but only just) 
to feed the labour force; and the development of education. But 
because all this happened in only twenty-five years, we find on the 
other hand: an unevenness in industrial development, resulting 
particularly in poor housing and low standards of living for most 
workers and peasants; resentment on the part of the new middle- 
class at the apparently capricious controls to which they are subject ; 
resentment on the part of the working-class at the pressure of work 
and the severities of factory discipline; resentment on the part of 
the peasantry at the inadequate rewards of the kolkhoz system ; and 
apathy in the face of continuous political indoctrination. 

After Stalin’s death the new leaders rapidly took steps designed to 
reduce many of the causes of resentment just outlined. The question 
is: did those steps represent merely a temporary retreat — and, 
supposing they did, are they in fact completely reversible? In the 
event of a continuation of collegiate leadership, implying (as I have 
suggested above) a probable weakening of the relative power of the 
secret police and the party apparatus, the regime would seem to be 
faced, as Deutscher suggests, with the choice of satisfying popular 
demands or of relying to an increasing extent for its security on the 
army, which in its turn would be less subject to political control. 
An attempt to distract public opinion from internal grievances by 
adventures in external policy would similarly tend to strengthen the 
political influence of the army. There seems a fair chance, therefore, 
that the Soviet leaders might deem it wise to make concessions, even 
at the cost of some reduction in the rate of industrialisation. 

But what if a new Stalin emerges, who can reassert the authority 
of the party and the police? Here there is a direct conflict between 
our experts. Deutscher claims that such a restoration could be no 
more than a brief episode, on the grounds in effect that the Russians 
have outgrown the phase of primitive magic. The Americans generally 
imply that, as the system was viable before, so it may be again, 


25 Ibid., p. 55. 


26 v. Inkeles, ‘Social Stratification and Mobility in the Soviet Union’, 
American Sociological Review 1950, pp. 465-479, reprinted in Bendix and Lipset 
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though it is not clear how Moore and Rostow reconcile this conclusion 
with their dynamic analyses. On this point I am inclined to agree 
with Deutscher, though for reasons slightly different, in emphasis at 
least. George Kennan has remarked 27 that ‘ despotism can never live 
just by the fears of the jailers and hangmen alone; it must have 
behind it a driving political will’. As the fighting faith of the fanatic 
becomes in time the habitual orthodoxy of the bureaucrat, so (it 
seems to me) must the fervour of that will diminish. As that fervour 
diminishes, so must the excesses which it is possible to justify in the 
name of faith. Men who rise to the ruling elite through the ranks 
of the new middle class cannot escape infection by the values of that 
class — and those values are not those of Stalinism. 

This apparently hopeful conclusion must be qualified. It would 
be unwise to expect changes to be too rapid or too sweeping. 
International competition will doubtless continue to require from the 
Soviet Union a level of investment (in resources and in effort) which 
will preclude both immediate elimination of popular resentments 
and any substantial relaxation into what Moore has called the 
‘traditionalist’ alternative of a routine-bound society. Rather, in 
terms of Moore’s categories, we can expect a system to evolve which 
blends the totalitarian and the technocratic emphases. At the 
head of this article an extract was quoted from a passage in which 
Czeslaw Milosz ironically portrays the orthodox defence of Stalinism. 
‘Everything will change,’ you will remember, ‘when the standard 
of living improves. Then the prisoners, too, will be better off.’ 
I think we may expect the standard of living to improve: I think 
there will be prisoners, too. 


27 Kennan, op. cit., p. 142. 


Political Development in Western Samoa 


and Universal Suffrage 
MARY BOYD 


Since 1947 New Zealand’s policy in her trust territory of Western 
Samoa has been progress in self-government together with improved 
living standards and education. In carrying out the political side of 
this policy she has been attempting to educate the Samoan people 
to work the existing machinery of government and administration, 
and to plan constructively for their future constitution. At the same 
time she has put a considerable amount of quiet spade-work into the 
preparation of solid foundations for self-government in other fields. 
Her task has been difficult and frustrating, for it has been carried out 
under a representative system of government which gives the Samoans 
power without responsibility,! and in the face of a strong, self-assertive 
nationalist movement which has demanded the early relinquishment 
of responsibility. Sometimes she has been unable to implement her 
own policy, and constantly she has had an uneasy feeling that the 
objective towards which she is working is, judged by her own 
standards, premature. Nevertheless, by dint of thinking and planning 
ahead of the Samoan nationalist movement she has been attempting 
to transform a forced retreat into a planned withdrawal. 

An important step in this strategy was the Constitutional 
Convention, representative of all sections of the Samoan community, 
which was held at Mulinu’u at the end of 1954. Its task was to make 
recommendations to the New Zealand Government on the nature of 
the future constitution for the self-governing state. By this unique 
experiment in political development, New Zealand was not only 
carrying out her obligations under the trusteeship system, but she 
was also heeding the social scientist’s working hypothesis that ‘no 
programme of social change will be successful unless the people 
concerned fully understand what is proposed and clearly consent to 
a project being initiated.’2 Principles apart, the underlying motive 
1 For the classi i , 
Report 1689.""It applies ‘very Wallito present-day politce tar Wéatees! Samaae 


2_ E-. Beaglehole, ‘ Study of Social Change’ in Transactions of the R Soci 
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behind the Convention was a bold and realistic endeavour to enlist 
the active co-operation of the Samoan people in their own economic 
and social development. If their political aspirations could be satisfied, 
if they could be convinced that New Zealand was sincere in her 
political intentions, they might be more willing to work with her 
towards the attainment of the economic and social conditions necessary 
for effective self-government. They might even come to regard 
self-government as something which is given rather than taken, and 
to appreciate the wisdom of accepting it by stages. The lack of 
confidence, characteristic of a colonial relationship, would gradually 
diminish, and Western Samoa and New Zealand would be able to 
work together as equals in status. 

In the discussions on the future constitution, no single issue has 
given rise to more controversy than that of universal suffrage. Should 
New Zealand and the United Nations insist upon the introduction of 
universal suffrage as one of the basic requirements of self-government P 
In the heart-burnings which have resulted, the real significance of the 
question itself has become clouded over by more fundamental issues. 
Neither side has attempted to weigh up objectively the merits 
and defects of universal suffrage as a technique for ensuring that 
government in a non-European community is carried on with the 
active consent of public opinion ; for both it has come to symbolise 
the clash of cultures: faa-Samoa% opposed to European ways, 
traditional status leadership opposed to western-educated leadership, 
exponents of rapid assimilation of western democracy opposed to 
those who would hold fast to the Samoan political tradition. 

To its protagonists universal suffrage has become something of a 
fetish. Devout disciples of the age of reason and utilitarianism, they 
have also bidden fair to become the prophets of a new imperialism 
of the ballot-box. With their roots firmly planted in the British 
liberal tradition, they have taken it for granted that universal suffrage 
will serve as midwife to progressive forces at work in the Samoan 
community and as guardian of government based upon the consent 
of the people. To its opponents, on the other hand, universal suffrage 
has represented the totality of western influences that are encroaching 
upon fa’a-Samoa and threatening it with ultimate extinction. Behind 
this image has lain the force of Samoan nationalism, largely motivated 
by customary and traditional ideas and values, not by western 
democracy and nationalism. It has demanded the right to self- 


3 Le., according to Samoan custom, though the expression is commonly used 
to refer to the existing way of life of the Samoan people. 
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government in a Samoan way, although it has been willing to 
incorporate much of the existing political machinery which has been 
partly modelled upon the British system of colonial government. 

The trusteeship system for the administration and supervision of 
Western Samoa has provided no real solution to this controversy. 
One of its basic assumptions is that political advancement should aim 
at a gradual transition from an older and more conservative social 
and political order to one based upon modern concepts of democratic 
self-government. However, its recognition of ‘the inevitability of 
gradualness’ has been contradicted in practice by the constant 
pressure it has exerted on the Administering Authority to quicken 
the pace of political advancement, Thus it cannot effectively guide 
an Administering Authority in deciding how far to sacrifice modern 
concepts of democratic self-government to local nationalist aspirations 
largely motivated by conservative social and political objectives. 
On the other hand the inherent ambiguity in the system means that 
trusteeship principles can be used to defend a policy that is going in 
the general direction of self-government either slowly or quickly. 

In attempting to work out her own. solution to the controversy, 
New Zealand has formulated her own objectives in a comprehensive 
Development Plan.4 In the political field the aim has been to develop 
“a strong, responsible and representative central government whose 
authority is accepted by the community’. In New Zealand itself, as 
in most of the western democracies, it is usually assumed that to 
achieve this kind of objective the central government “should give 
expression to the political opinions of the electorate’, and ‘should 
be based on geographical constituencies’. When it comes down to 
practical details, there should be universal suffrage, direct elections, 
and a secret ballot. All votes should be of equal value, and the results 
should be measured by a simple majority system in single-member 
constituencies.5 Thus it is only natural that New Zealand opinion 
should be predisposed to favour the use of such constitutional devices 
to produce an effective Samoan government which expresses public 
opinion and draws its strength from the authority of the people. 

Although New Zealand has generally assumed that it is her task 
to export this kind of constitutional machinery, she has been ever- 
conscious of the need to adapt it to suit local conditions. Added to 
her objective of a strong, representative and responsible government 


4 See ‘Statement by the Right Hon. the Prime Minister of N » 3 
Legislative Assembly Debates, March 18, 1953. er of New Zealand’, in 


5 David Kimble, The Machinery of Self-Government, London, 1953, pp. 33-39. 
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whose authority is accepted by the community has been the 
important corollary that it should be ‘Samoan in outlook, personnel 
‘and in the basis of its power’.6 While this corollary can be 
interpreted as adherence to the sound principle of working through 
the traditional political organisation, it has really been dictated by the 
vitality and self-assertiveness of fa’a-Samoa. Over the years when 
European innovations have been introduced into the. traditional 
political structure, they have only worked when they have become 
acceptable to the Samoan people, except when they were made to 
work by the threat of force or the use of force as they often were 
in German times. They have not normally been adopted rapidly and 
enthusiastically, but gradually adapted and reinterpreted to become 
part of fa’a-Samoa. Political development has been a process of 
integration rather than diffusion, and New Zealand, now that force 
is no longer an acceptable instrument of policy, has firm historical 
grounds for assuming that it will continue to be so. If the ideal is 
to promote a gradual transition to western democratic procedures 
providing for the continuous and accurate expression of Samoan 
opinion, the reality has been the necessity to face up to the likelihood 
of the early establishment of self-government based upon fa’a-Samoa 
procedures, and, at the same time, to give every kind of encouragement 
to progressive forces at work in the community. Why this has been 
so will become more plainly apparent if we examine the nature of 
these fa’a-Samoa procedures, and then go on to consider how fa 
they have persisted in the present political set-up, and how far it is 
desired to continue them in the future self-governing state. 

The fa’a-Samoa way of expressing public opinion is through the 
matai system.? A man is born into society not as an individual, but 
as a member of a family household which is part of a larger family 
branch of a major family lineage. At the head of each of these family 
groups is a matai, the holder of a matai name or title which is handed 
down from generation to generation, and by the pule® of which 
he exercises the rights connected with his office. As each family 
group has its place in the social hierarchy, so each title has its grading 


6 Statement by Prime Minister, March 18, 1953. 

7 The following description of the matai system is largely based on 
Dr. E. Schultz, ‘The Most Important Principles of Samoan Family Law, and 
the Laws of Inheritance’ in Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. XX, no. 78. 
In this, and in the following section on faipule elections, I should like to 
acknowledge the helpful comments and criticisms received from Mr. R. P. 
Gilson. 

8 I.e., the dignity and authority which is attached to a title. 
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in the hierarchy of titles. The matai is normally selected by the 
members of the family according to such principles as kinship, the 
will of the previous titleholder, the personal suitability of a candidate 
and the services he has rendered.® That the principle of rendition 
of service to a matai in return for his leadership is of the utmost 
importance in succession to titles is well illustrated by the oft-repeated 
Samoan saying that ‘ the only door to the pule is through the rendering 
of good service ’. 

Once elected, the matai becomes the representative and responsible 
head of a co-operative family group in which each member has his 
_ prescribed rights and duties. One of the rights and duties of the 
matai is the conduct of political affairs. According to his grading in 
the hierarchy of titles, the matai participates in a hierarchy of fonos 10 
rising from his immediate family unit, his sub-village, and village, 
through his sub-district and district!1 and so on up to the Fono 
of all Samoa. From this it may seem that the Samoan political 
structure provides simply for the organised expression of matai opinion 
weighted in accordance with the grading of titles. Yet, in a very 
real sense, a genuine and effective public opinion can and does emerge. 
Behind the formal political organisation in which matais only take 
part and voice their opinions, there is much private consultation and 
informal discussion. As the representative and responsible head of a 
family group, the matai is likely to consult the members informally 
over political matters. Similarly, before the formal meeting of a fono, 
there is much private consultation and exchange of opinions between 
matais so that everyone is likely to know before-hand more or less 
what will be said in the fono. A decision is not made by the vote 
of the majority, but by the authority of one or more matais called 
upon by the others. They have the deciding influence, but this is 
moderated by the consulting voices of the others. 

From this it can be seen that the democratic idea of consent is an 
important political sanction, and, in a community where political 
instability is endemic, this means unanimous consent if decisions are 
to be effective. To achieve unanimity places a considerable amount 
of strain on the fa’a-Samoa procedure which in the old days of club 
9 According to the Samoan ideal, women are not eligible to succeed to matai 
titles, partly because they are expected to have personal and social qualities 
distinct from those of men. A few women have held titles but the Samoans 


have shown no real desire to widen the basis of kinship eligibili 
enable more women to hold titles. P eligibility so as to 


10 Councils or meetings. 


11 Normally composed of contiguous villages variously related by kinship 
and other ties. 
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law it never had to bear. Although decisions can be reached very 
quickly, discussion is often very time-consuming, but in Samoan eyes 
it is not the time and effort but the ‘proper and firm decision’ that 
counts. The principles of consultation, discussion and unanimity run 
right through the Samoan political structure. By their operation, 
graded matai opinion becomes public opinion, and decisions taken 
at the top can be influenced by personal judgements at the bottom. 

In the present-day political set-up the fa’a-Samoa procedure for 
organising and expressing Samoan opinion is generally followed in 
local government and in ceremonial matters, but new procedures have 
been gradually developed in central government. This dichotomy 
is the result of the kind of political changes that have taken place with 
the establishment of European government. In pre-European times, 
the effective and stable unit of political authority had been the village, 
and district and national affairs had been largely concerned with war 
and with the distribution of the ceremonial dignity and authority that 
pertained to the highest titles. Political relations above the village 
had been dominated by the rivalries, intrigues and shifting alliances 
of various groups and individuals who aspired to these high honours. 
The only semblance of national political organisation and stability 
had been when one group of contenders was for the time being 
overwhelmingly victorious. 

Under German and New Zealand administration, however, effective 
political authority has been established at the national level, and a 
modern system of central government has been developed. Such 
innovations have not replaced the traditional political structure ; 
rather they have been superimposed upon it or incorporated into it. 
In the development of new ways for organising and expressing public 
opinion at the central level a two-way process has been evident. 
From below fa’a-Samoa procedure has been steadily encroaching and 
integrating European innovations into the traditional system. From 
above European procedures have been gradually spreading and 
resisting fa’a-Samoa encroachments in response to the growing needs 
for modern government. At present the scales are heavily weighted 
on the side of faa-Samoa, for 99 per cent. of the people still live 
under the matai system and hold fast to its ways and values. Not- 
withstanding, European democratic influences have certain strategic 
advantages, for the business of modern government lies mainly outside 
the field of fa’a-Samoa knowledge and experience, and fa’a-Samoa 
in some ways is impeding the growing aspirations of the people to 
participate in the modern world. 
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These new ways of organising and expressing Samoan opinion 
have taken shape in the period of political reorganisation which has 
followed the Mau 12 and the Goodwill Mission 13 when a number of 
government offices have been made elective.14 The old rivalries and 
ambitions which had been associated with the distribution of high 
titles and office-holding now found a new outlet in elections to these 
offices. Election to office, like the acquisition of titles, was widely 
esteemed for the dignity and power that went with it, in addition 
to which was a much prized salary. Methods of election, terms of 
office and salary increases rapidly became the main preoccupations 
of Samoan politics.15 ; 

Out of discussions among Samoan leaders and New Zealand officials 
new procedures have been developed for filling these elective offices. 
By law, the New Zealand administration has appointed the officials 
for three-year terms in accordance with the wish of the majority of 
matais concerned. By custom, nominations have been made by 
informal consultation and unanimous agreement, and the offices have 
been rotated between the component sections of the village or district 
concerned. Although the European procedure of a majority vote had 
been firmly rejected, it could be resorted to if consultation, unanimity 
and rotation broke down. Permanent appointments on the merit 
principle had likewise been rejected, but sufficient flexibility remained 
in the customary procedures for offices to be filled for more than 
three-year periods by both dominant title-holders and men with some 
standing in the European world. 

The immediate importance of the elective system was the large 
number of positions which it had added to the hierarchy of titles for 
distribution among matais. In addition, there was now a more Jawful 
and peaceful means for the opponents of a dominant faction to acquire 
power and dignity than by intrigue and strife, and by this means 
12 Literally ‘Opinion’: a nationalist movement aimed at ‘Samoa for the 


Samoans’ which took the form of civil strife and passive resistance from 
1926 to 1936. 


13 A mission of New Zealand M.P.’s sent over after the Labour government 
took office in 1935. 


14 These were the members of the Fono of Faipule, an advisory assembly of 
representatives from 39 and later 41 political districts; Samoan members of the 
Legislative Council and Finance Committee, nominated by the Fono of Faipule; 
and various officials who came under the Native Department nominated by 
the Fono of Faipule after consultations with the district, or by the village 
concerned. They consisted of district judges, plantation inspectors, government 
representatives in the village and policemen-messengers. 


15 See for example the Proceedings of the Fono of Faipule, 1936-1937. 
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the Mau supporters had been brought back into the government. 
Its long-term importance, however, was that it introduced an element 
of Samoan representation into the central government. 

How far this representative element has really expressed Samoan 
opinion can best be judged by an examination of its working in the 
dual legislature. This consists of the Fono of Faipule, established 
in its present form in 1939, and the Legislative Assembly established 
in 1948. The Fono of Faipule has the statutory right to be 
consulted in matters relating to the welfare of the Samoan people 
and the customary right to nominate Samoan elective officials in the 
government. The Legislative Assembly has extensive legislative powers 
in domestic matters, including the power of the purse subject to 
the High Commissioner’s recommendation. 

The Fono of Faipule consists of forty-one district representatives 
of constituencies based upon traditional political divisions made up 
of neighbouring villages which may vary in population from about 
seven hundred to two thousand members. The faipules are nominated 
by the district and appointed by the High Commissioner, the only 
legal requirement being that nominations should be supported by the 
majority of matais of the district. The letter of the law, however, 
conflicts with the spirit. The procedure sanctioned by Samoan custom 
is for nominations to be made at district meetings with the unanimous 
consent of the district, and for the office of faipule to be rotated 
between the different villages or sections. In practice the two 
conditions have proved exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve. Many disruptive factors, some traditional, some the result 
of European influences, make the faipule elections a perennial source 
of disputes. The segmentary character of the Samoan kinship and 
political organisation, and the ambitions, rivalries and intrigues 
traditionally associated with the distribution of dignity and authority 
have persisted. The newer plums of office, such as a salary and 
various perquisites, and the fact that, in the eyes of the European 
administration, all matais are eligible for election, have widened 
traditional aspirations to hold office. The decline in importance of 
external political pressures exercised in the traditional political 
structure on the village has made it more autonomous, so underlining 
the segmentary character of the Samoan political organisation. 

In this situation, where so many factors operate to accentuate 
political fragmentation, the legal provision for a majority decision 
rather than the customary provision for unanimous agreement has 
tended to prevail. Furthermore, there has been a strong tendency 
for the largest village in the faipule constituency to assert its legal 
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rights as a majority against the smaller village which has tried to 
defend itself by invoking the customary principles of unanimous 
consent and rotation of office. After long and difficult negotiations an 
agreement may be reached between the two, only to be broken on 
the next occasion. Sometimes no agreement is possible, and the law 
is left to take its course. A minority group may resign itself to the 
inevitable, or it may bestow more titles in an attempt to defeat 
the law, or it may nurse its grievance in active opposition or in 
non-cooperation. Such factors help to explain why faipule elections 
have been so keenly contested, why they have taken from four to 
seven months to complete, and why they have produced such a rich 
harvest of disputes.16 In this situation the good offices of the 
Department of Samoan Affairs (now District Affairs) have been 
indispensable. Not only has it carried out the formalities of the 
electoral procedure, but it has attempted, as far as possible by 
discussion and persuasion, to implement the customary practices of 
unanimous consent and rotation of office, and, in cases of deadlock, 
to obtain a majority vote. Its degree of success may be roughly 
measured by comparing the number of disputes with the number of 
majority ballots!7 and the number of faipules who have been 
reappointed. 18 

If normally the failure to carry out the customary procedures has 
signified trouble, on a few occasions it has indicated political stability. 
An older, dominant high-ranking titleholder or a younger man with a 
relatively unimportant title, but with knowledge and experience of 
the modern world, has been reappointed and the practice of rotating 
the office has been waived.1§ 

Judged by present-day New Zealand standards this system of 
conducting faipule elections has been not only an endless source of 
difficulties but slow, uncertain and inefficient. There has been no 
means of ensuring that minority groups are in fact consulted, abuses 
have crept in over the creation of new titleholders, and each new 
Fono 1® has been denied the services of members of long-standing 
16 See Appendix No. 1. 


17 See Appendix No. 1. 
18 See Appendix No. 2. 


19 Fono of Faipule Number of faipule elected who 
Year have previously held office 
1939 18 
1942 8 
1945 12 
1948 9 
1951 13 


1954 12 
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knowledge and experience. The Administration has been well 
aware of these shortcomings and difficulties, but it has preferred to 
look to the Department of Samoan Affairs to improve the working 
of a customary and flexible procedure rather than attempt to fit it into 
a strait-jacket of an election ordinance. When minor amendments 
have been suggested,2° they have been rejected by the Fono of 
Faipule. Clearly the existing system has been generally acceptable, 
from the Samoan standpoint. The use of the alternative procedures 
of a majority vote and unanimity and rotation, has provided a means 
of helping to maintain a greater degree of political stability than 
would otherwise be possible at a time when conflict between European 
and Samoan ideas and institutions has been intensified, and the pace 
of political change has been quickening. Difficulties have usually been 
ironed out by methods in accord with Samoan opinion. Even so, the 
completion of the 1954 election in six weeks, as the Constitutional 
Convention was in the offing, and the relatively low percentage of 
disputes which have had to be resolved by ballot, suggest that a more 
exact definition of the customary and legal procedures 2! and a firmer 
insistence upon carrying them out rapidly and efficiently would not 
have been misplaced. However it is the segmentary character of 
the Samoan political and social structure, not electoral procedures, 
that is at the root of the trouble, and it is only as the villages and 
districts develop new economic, social and political aspirations that 
this is likely to change. 

If recent trends in faipule elections suggest that customary 
procedures are more than holding their own in the face of European 
procedures, this is confirmed by the system which has been developed 
for the election of the Samoan members to the Legislative Assembly. 
When a legislative assembly with an absolute Samoan majority was 
proposed in 1947, New Zealand was faced with a recommendation 
from the Samoan leaders that the forty-one faipules should be vested 
with legislative power.22 Because this seemed too large and 
inexperienced a body to function effectively, it was decided to have 
eleven Samoan members indirectly elected by the Fono of Faipule. 
This decision was based partly upon the existence of eleven traditional 
political districts, and partly upon the view that it would provide for 
20 Suggested reforms have included provisions for ensuring that rotation 


operates where suitable, that district meetings are held to make nominatibns and 
that those entitled to participate are notified beforehand. 


21 See below, p. 60. 
22 United Nations Mission Report on Western Samoa, 1947, Department of 
External Affairs, Wellington, p. 116. 
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an assembly of a size that could work effectively, and at the same 
time give a reasonable number of Samoans the opportunity of securing 
training in the responsibilities of legislative power.23 As to the 
procedures to be adopted for the election of the Samoan members 
of the Legislative Assembly, the United Nations Mission had 
corisidered that they should be developed in consultation with the 
Samoan people and should be given constitutional recognition.*4 
Either they could be chosen by the Fono of Faipule, as the Samoan 
nominees to the Legislative Council had been, or they could be 
chosen by the eleven political districts. 

In January 1948, before any final decision had been made by the 
New Zealand Government as to the method of selection, a Fono of 
all Samoa 25 was summoned by the Administrator to make the choice. 
The Administrator pointed out to the Fono that whether or not the 
members were chosen from each of the eleven political districts was 
for it to decide. What he was concerned about was that the eleven 
best men in the whole country, not only men holding high titles and 
dignity, should be appointed.26 The Fono unanimously agreed that 
the task of selecting the eleven members should be handed over to 
the Fautua,27 not as a permanent procedure, but just for this time, 
and that future selections would be in the hands of the forty-one 
members of the Fono of Faipule.28 

Just what pressures lay behind this decision it is hard to gauge. 
Perhaps the Fono felt that the new statutory function imposed upon 
it was an invidious one, particularly in the light of the strong ambitions 
for office-holding and the few places to be filled. Doubtless it felt 
bound to defer to the dignity and authority of the Fautua who had 
served as the leaders and spokesmen of the Samoan people in the 
recent discussions with the United Nations Mission and New Zealand 
concerning the granting of self-government. And behind the Fautua 
stood all the new and old forces of political leadership striving for 
recognition and dominance. 

The eleven members finally selected give some indication of the 
existing balance of power in Samoan politics. On the face of it, they 


23 Ibid. p. 31 and pp. 118-119. 
24° Ibid, p. 31. 


25 Ie. Fono of Faipule together with two sui (representatives) from each 
faipule district. 
26 Proceedings of the Fono of all Samoa, January 15, 1948. 


27 High Advisers to the High Commissioner appointed by the Minister of 
Island Territories. They were the three highest titleholders, Tamasese, Malietoa 
and Mata’afa, and represented the outstanding ‘royal’ family lines. 

28 Proceedings, op. cit., January 17, 1948. 
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were chosen by the Fautua from each of the eleven political districts, 
according to their education, experience and past participation in 
village and district affairs. As New Zealand had insisted that the 
letter of the law should be respected, they were formally announced 
by the Fono of Faipule.29 They generally combined high standing 
as Samoan titleholders with some knowledge and experience of the 
European world of politics and trade. Most of those representing the 
outer districts lived in the Apia area; several had only recently 
acquired Samoan status and titles ; 30 few were sitting members of 
the Fono of Faipule. From this it seems clear that neither traditional 
leadership in the eleven political districts, nor the Fono of Faipule, 
had the deciding voice in their selection. Rather it was the small 
group of high-level leaders associated with the recent agitations for 
self-government. The decision itself seems to have been reached by 
traditional Samoan practices. Rivalries and intrigues had gone on 
behind the scenes, and a dominant faction had emerged. Its decision 
was formally announced by high-ranking leaders and became the 
unanimous opinion of the Samoan people. Those who had disagreed 
with the dominant viewpoint reserved the right to oppose at a later 
date. Perhaps it is significant that during the next three years there 
was some resentment directed against the Legislative Assembly in 
the Fono of Faipule. 

In subsequent elections, however, the Fono of Faipule has exercised 
its legal rights. The 1948 precedent of separate representation for 
each of the eleven political districts has become firmly established, 
but in other respects an electoral procedure has developed broadly 
along the lines of that used in faipule elections except that it has been 
more strongly modified by British constitutional devices. 

When the Fono of Faipule met in 1950 to elect a twelfth member 
of the Legislative Assembly 31 there were ten nominations and the 
selection was made for the first time by a secret ballot. In the 1951 
elections it was decided that nominations should be submitted from 
the eleven political districts by their faipules and that the twelfth seat 
should be allotted to the most thickly populated district, which 
included Apia. No uniform method was adopted for obtaining and 
sending in nominations, and only some of the districts held meetings 


29 Proceedings of the Fono of Faipule, April 1, 1948. 

30 Ie. they were part-Europeans by blood who had previously held the legal 
status of Europeans. 

31 After the death of the Fautua, Mata’afa in 1948 it was requested by the 
Fono of Faipule that the vacancy should not be filled, but that there should 
be an additional Samoan elected member in the Legislative Assembly. 
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to decide upon their nominations. Five districts unanimously agreed 
to support a single nomination, three districts sent in two nominations 
each, and the remaining districts three, four, five and six nominations 
respectively. In some cases the Fono itself made the additional 
nominations, in others, the faipule instead of advising his district that 
his name was involved did it on his own. 

The five single nominations were confirmed by the Fono of Faipule. 
The other seven members were selected by secret ballot from those 
nominated. Altogether five sitting members were re-elected; seven 
of the new members were sitting faipules, and there were only several 
cases of job rotation.32 

While the Fono of Faipule were satisfied that this procedure was 
in accordance with Samoan custom,33 it is clear that it represented 
a considerable advance towards European methods. The majority 
vote and the secret ballot had not only provided a solution to the kind 
of disputes encountered in the selection of faipules, but it had also 
served as a means of ensuring that a number of the faipules themselves 
should be elected. The High Commissioner suggested that the Fono 
of Faipule might consider whether or not this was a desirable practice, 
when the procedure for future elections came up for discussion. 
He also suggested that the manner of conducting future elections 
should be improved. In particular, it seemed desirable that all the 
districts should know who their candidates were.54 

This latter point was considered before the 1954 elections and a 
systematic procedure for obtaining and sending in nominations was 
laid down.55 This time most of the districts held meetings to make 
nominations, in one case for the first time in living memory, and the 
systematic procedure for sending them in was adopted. Five members 
were returned by the unanimous consent of their districts. In two 
districts, where there was more than one nomination, agreement was 
reached in pre-election discussions, and in one case by the practice 
of rotation. In another district there was a single nomination by 
unanimous agreement, but later a second nomination was made. 
Both however were elected, the latter as the twelfth member. In the 
four remaining districts there were two or more nominations, and 
the Fono of Faipule elected the members by secret ballot. Altogether 
aeeil 2 Sen pest Se Sor per see Proceedings of the Fono of Faipule, 
33 Ibid., September 19, 1951. 

34 Ibid. 


35 Ibid., December 19, 1953; cf. Annual Report on V 
Government Printer, Wellington, p. 37. eport on Western Samoa for 1953, 
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three sitting members and five faipules were returned, while two 
others had been members of the 1948-1951 Legislative Assembly.3¢ 

The electoral procedure which had crystallised was still firmly based 
upon traditional practices of discussion and unanimous agreement at 
the district level, but European influences were more marked than in 
the faipule elections. There were relatively fewer cases of job 
rotation, and relatively more cases of a majority vote together with 
the innovation of a secret ballot.37 

This different balance between fa’a-Samoa and European influences 
in the Fono of Faipule and Legislative Assembly elections has also 
been apparent in the opinions of the members elected. It has been 
the faipules rather than the members of the Legislative Assembly 
that have expressed Samoan opinion most accurately and continuously. 
The faipules normally live in the district they represent, they are 
directly elected, they hold office for only a short period, their pay, 
prestige and power as office-holders are not sufficient to absorb 
them into a different social group in the community, and they remain 
in close everyday contact with their villages and districts. Because 
the pule is held by the Legislative Assembly, and the Fono of Faipule 
is only its electoral college, and an advisory body in the Legislature, 
the faipules have tended to represent the views of both the ‘ins’ 
and the ‘outs’ in Samoan politics. While they have generally 
co-operated with the central government, they have also acted as 
the opposition. Thus they have proved a valuable and indispensable 
link between the central government and Samoan opinion in the 
villages and districts particularly in the absence of any proper links 
between central and local government before 1954.38 Their main 
shortcomings have been that they have served as delegates rather than 
representatives, and that, coming from small, isolated constituencies, 
they have tended to be parochial in outlook and unrepresentative of 
the country as a whole. But direct democracy and local particularism 
are not peculiar to the Samoan political tradition. They are 
symptomatic of a certain stage in economic and social development 
of all political communities. With the improvement of communications 
and the quickening of social change the Fono of Faipule is beginning 
to exercise its own judgement and to take a wider view of political 
affairs. 
36 See Annual Report on Western Samoa for 1954, Government Printer, 
Wellington, p. 38 and p. 52, for a summary of these returns. 
37 See Appendix No. 3 for figures illustrating these trends. 


38 See statement by the High Commissioner on the value of the Fono of 
Faipule in expressing the views and feelings of the Samoan people in 
Proceedings of the Fono of Faipule, December 9, 1953, p. 76. 
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Samoan members of the Legislative Assembly, in contrast, have 
tended to be out of touch with the villages and districts. Much of 
their time is spent in and round Apia, and some of them live in 
semi-European style. Their increasing participation in modern western 
government and a western economy tends to set them apart from 
those living in the outer districts wholly under the matai system. 
The electoral system in which they are only nominally representative 
of their constituencies and indirectly elected by the Fono of Faipule 
tends to accentuate the gap between them and the outer districts. 
In addition, it is generally appreciated by even the most conservative- 
minded matais that a member of the Legislative Assembly requires 
some smattering of the European know-how. This has resulted in a 
certain willingness to leave officeholding in the central government 
to younger men with some western knowledge and experience though 
as a quid pro quo the older men with higher titles expect proper 
respect relationships to prevail in fa’a-Samoa matters. This has been 
reflected in the relatively few offices that have been filled by rotation, 
and in the relatively large number filled by matais with previous 
experience as faipules, government officials, or sitting members. 
A growing appreciation of the need for ability and experience in 
modern government is also evident in the increasing tendency to 
re-elect members who have proved themselves successful in obtaining 
government money, public works and social services for their 
constituencies. If this has had some of the unfortunate effects of 
‘pork-barrel’ politics and has meant that local interests have been 
placed before national interests, it has also served as a means of 
bringing members who are indirectly elected into closer contact with 
public opinion in their districts than they might otherwise have been. 
On the whole then the Samoan members of the Legislative Assembly 
have had a wider and more European outlook in politics than the 
faipules. From this it can been seen that although the duality of the 
legislature has enabled both traditional and more advanced opinion 
in a changing society to be represented in central government, it has 
had the disadvantage of accentuating the cultural gap which exists 
between those Samoan leaders who have partially assimilated modern 
ideas and institutions and those who have remained largely insulated 
from such influences. 

The tendency of the Legislative Assembly to represent European 
influences or Apia, and the Fono of Faipule to represent fa’a-Samoa 
or the outer districts should not be over-emphasised. In many 
Samoan eyes, members of the Legislative Assembly do really represent 
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their constituents, and they stand for dignity and authority of 
traditional leadership in central government in a ceremonial rather 
than a political sense. Those who hold fast to this traditional 
conception of government would probably consider that six out of 
twelve of the present members of the Legislative Assembly were 
selected by traditional influences in the districts. Many fa’a-Samoa 
pressures operate to prevent the members of the Legislative Assembly 
straying very far from traditional paths—their family and group 
loyalties, for example, and their duties and obligations as 
titleholders. 

On the other hand in the eyes of many Europeans the Fono of 
Faipule is tending increasingly to represent the younger matais more 
in touch with the modern world rather than the dignity and authority 
of the older; more traditionally-minded leaders. In short, the same 
thing has a different meaning to different people. In this situation, 
it is important that the system of elections should ensure that changing 
opinion in a changing society is represented. Generally speaking, the 
existing system does ensure this even if it has many deficiencies 
judged by the standards of modern parliamentary democracies. 

If customary procedures adapted to the new circumstances of a 
strong, representative, central government have so far largely persisted, 
what of the future? From the discussions that have taken place 
on this question, it is clear that while the present outlook of the 
Samoan people remains firmly based upon fa’a-Samoa, it is ‘so fluid 
as to discourage dogmatism about future developments’.3® In the 
Development Plan New Zealand put out some liberal feelers. She 
suggested a single legislature consisting of approximately 40-50 
members, ‘directly elected upon the widest suffrage the Samoan 
people feel themselves able to accept (the Apia electorate at least 
having universal suffrage) ’, and constituencies consisting of the eleven 
traditional political districts, each returning one member for each 
2,000 to 2,500 of its total population.4° In making these suggesticns 
she was trying to encourage the growth of political democracy to meet 
the needs of a changing society, but she was mindful of the strength 
of the Samoan political tradition. 

The main task of defining the Samoan attitude to the question and 
of dissecting and studying New Zealand’s suggestions was undertaken 
by a Working Committee on the Development Plan appointed by the 
High Commissioner. It consisted of the High Commissioner, his 


39 Annual Report on Western Samoa for 1954, p. 31. 
40 Statement by Prime Minister, March 18, 1953. 
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special assistant, Samoan and local European political leaders,4! with 
certain government officials as advisory members. Most of its meetings 
were conducted under the chairmanship of the Hon. Tamasese and 
in the Samoan language to facilitate free expression of opinion and 
some measure of agreement. While there were a few members (both 
Samoan and local European) who sympathised with New Zealand's 
suggestions and supported universal suffrage for matai candidates, 
and constituencies adjusted to population, the majority favoured what 
in substance amounted to a definite definition of the existing 
procedures. 

The Working Committee recommended a single legislature, for the 
time being to include forty-one Samoan members, elected every three 
years from the present forty-one faipule constituencies. Provision 
- should be made for the eventual readjustment of the boundaries of 
these constituencies. For the time being, only Samoan matais should 
have the right to vote or to be nominated as candidates for election. 
A register of matais entitled to vote according to Samoan custom 
should be established, majority nominations should be declared 
elected, and, where there were no such nominations, a secret ballot 
should be held.42 

Only two significant changes in the existing system were entailed, 
and both dealt with long-standing political grievances. A single 
legislature based upon the forty-one faipule constituencies had been 
foreshadowed since 1936 by the legislative pretensions of the Fono 
of Faipule and had been requested by Samoan leaders in 1947.48 
The proposal to readjust the boundaries of faipule constituencies with 
a view to increasing their number had been a hardy annual in the 
Fono of Faipule and faipule elections, partly because of the traditional 
tendencies of social and political fragmentation, and partly because 
of the modern drift of population to Apia. Both changes, rejecting as 
they did the eleven traditional political districts as the basis of future 
constituencies, underlined the current trend away from traditional 
influences in modern government.*4 

From this it can be seen that the Working Committee was not 
simply concerned with bolstering up the existing system, but also 
with introducing changes by the slow and gradual process of 


41 These were the two Fautua, the four unofficial members of the E i 
Council, three M.L.A.s, three faipules. ae ae 


42 For detailed reco dati “hear 
1954, pp. 2245. mmendations see An: eport on Western Samoa for 


43 See above, p. 53. 
44 See above, p. 53. 
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adjustment and integration, that normally made them acceptable to 
the Samoan people. If it still held fast to fa’a-Samoa procedures 
against the oncoming tide of European influences, some of its members 
nevertheless appreciated that the question of broadening the basis of 
political responsibility in line with social and economic developments 
would have to be reconsidered in the future. For the time being, 
they supported the existing system of government modelled on the 
British constitution but adapted to the matai system. The matai 
system, they believed, was the very heart of the Samoan way of life, 
and even those Samoans living away from their families and villages 
still retained their links with it. Universal suffrage, they feared, might 
tear the social fabric asunder. They were also concerned lest 
controversial issues such as the suffrage and constituencies might 
divert the ship of state from its direct course to self-government. 
Any political storms, in their opinion, should be averted until the 
helm was safely in Samoan hands. 

Although the Working Committee’s recommendations embodied the 
dignity and authority of Samoa’s political leaders, this alone did not 
make them generally acceptable to the Samoan people. One essential 
condition was the faa-Samoa procedure of consultation, discussion, 
and unanimous agreement. The other was an elementary course in 
political education to help bridge the gap between ‘the fast runners’ 
and ‘the slow brothers’, as one chief put it, that is, between those 
few leaders who had some knowledge and experience of modern 
government and the majority whose political horizons had been 
bounded by fa’a-Samoa and the Bible. The publicity given to the 
Development Plan and to the Working Committee’s recommendations 
through the press and on the radio, the debates in the Legislative 
Assembly and the Fono of Faipule, and finally the Constitutional 
Convention, helped to fulfil these two conditions. Of these the 
Constitutional Convention was most important, for it was only at this 
stage that ‘the fast runners” were brought face to face with ‘the 
slow brothers’ and a glimmer of understanding penetrated beyond 
the immediate confines of central government and administration 
in Apia. 

«The Constitutional Convention consisted of 170 delegates repre- 
sentative of all sections of the Samoan community.45 Although the 


45 These were the two Fautua, two High Chiefs, four Samoan Judges, 
seventeen M.L.A.s, five Working Committee (excludes Fautua and M.L.A.s 
already listed), five Local Government Board, two Democratic Party, one 
Chamber of Commerce, one Planters’ Association, one Aleisa settlers, seven 
additional European representatives (elected by universal suffrage), forty-one 
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Samoan delegates were matais only, they were in fact representative 
in the fa’a-Samoa sense. Furthermore, if one considers the different 
views they expressed during the proceedings, it becomes clearly 
evident that the fa’a-Samoa system of representation still adequately 
if indirectly provided for the different shades of opinion in the 
community, even the more advanced and European-minded sections.*¢ 

The procedures which were adopted in the Convention were a 
significant part of its work in political education. A Steering 
Committee was elected by a majority vote and a secret ballot, and 
the debates were conducted according to parliamentary rules of 
procedure, loosely enforced because they were unfamiliar to the 
majority of delegates. Both of these innovations were steps towards 
political democracy and were intended to avoid the stresses and strains 
of fa’a-Samoa procedure. Thus it was paradoxical that, by giving 
all delegates a free and equal opportunity to speak on each matter 
that came up for debate, they probably lengthened the proceedings 
of the Convention from days into weeks! Even so the additional 
time and cost involved were a small price to pay for political education. 

While the form of procedure was European,47 the spirit in which 
it was carried out was Samoan. Out of the formal debates and 
informal consultations a dominant viewpoint gradually crystallised in 
favour of a slightly amended and more conservative version of the 
Working Committee’s recommendations. This was formulated into 
a series of resolutions by the Steering Committee which were 
formally moved in the Convention, and consented to unanimously.48 
Fa’a-Samoa procedures of consultation and unanimous agreement had 
triumphed over the parliamentary procedure of debate and majority 
voting. ‘Proper and firm decisions’ had been made. 

The. slightly amended and more conservative version of the 
Working Committee’s recommendations finally adopted shows that 
the Constitutional Convention did not entirely succeed in bridging 
the gap between the leaders in central government and in the outer 
districts. In the recommendation for matai suffrage the significant 
phrase ‘for the time being’ was deleted. In the case of constituencies 


faipules, eighty-two additional Samoan representatives (two from each faipule 
district elected by customary procedures). 

46 If it is assumed that the more western-educated Samoans or those living 
partly outside the matai system mepe universal suffrage, they were probably 
over-represented in proportion to their numbers by the fourteen delegates who 
spoke in its favour! 

47 Except on the final day, when a crisis arose over the head of state. 


48 Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention, December 22, 1954. 
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a more definite provision for an early review of boundaries with a 
view to increasing them to forty-five was added. From the former 
amendment it is clear that the need for broadening the basis of 
political responsibility in the future was still not generally appreciated. 
From the latter it is clear that the majority of delegates were not 
really reactionary in outlook. In this case they were responding to 
both modern and traditional pressures 49 for political changes, as well 
as opposing the entry of the traditional influences associated with the 
eleven political districts into future elections. Likewise in the 
recommendation on suffrage, if they were less advanced in outlook 
than the Working Committee, they were more advanced than the 
hard core of traditionally-minded titleholders who said that matai 
suffrage should be ‘ for ever and ever’. The Constitutional Convention 
was not opposed to political change but it believed that innovations 
should be made slowly and gradually in the Samoan way. 

The outwardly impressive appearance of unanimity at the 
Constitutional Convention as to the constitutional procedures which 
would ensure a future system of government based on the consent of 
the people was the result of the fa’a-Samoa way of making a decision. 
It did not signify the total absence of dissent or of opposition. 
While the main stream of Samoan opinion flowed quietly on in the 
rock bed of fa’a-Samoa barely eroded by European influences, new 
and swifter tributaries were beginning to feed it and create eddies. 
These tributaries came from many different sources: the business 
world, institutions for higher education, the public service, New 
Zealand, the temporary home of an increasing number of young 
people, and American Samoa, where in 1952 a lower house of the 
legislature had been established to which untitled persons could be 
elected by universal suffrage and secret ballot. 

One of the first manifestations of such liberalising influences was’ 
the Samoan Democratic party formed by defeated candidates in the 
1951 elections to the Legislative Assembly. Its aim was adult 
suffrage with matais only as candidates, an innovation which it 
believed would not in any way affect Samoan custom. Its membership 
was originally estimated at about three hundred, but it seems to have 
since declined by two-thirds. Meetings have been held infrequently, 
and have been attended by matais who claim the support of many 
untitled people. How far the party represents the ‘outs’ in politics, 
and how far a liberal and progressive section of the community it is 
difficult to say. During the first years of its existence, its liberal 


4) See above, P- 60. 
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significance seems to have been overemphasised by those who aimed 
to encourage the growth of political democracy.5° 

Some support for its objective has been evident among various 
groups of young professional and clerical workers. For example, the 
Ex-Scholarship Association informed the 1953 United Nations Visiting 
Mission that while it believed that ‘the matai system would be a 
hindrance to democratic election . . . it-was a necessary feature of 
Samoan life at the present time, and that any electoral plan would 
have to provide for the existence of both systems and for the possibility 
of a gradual transfer to universal suffrage if the people so desired.’ 51 

The numerical and political importance of such views is difficult 
to determine. Progressive groups are nebulous in character, and 
potentially their main appeal is to untitled men and women who are 
as yet. politically unconscious or semi-conscious. Added to which any 
public expression of support for constitutional devices imported from 
New Zealand is regarded as sacrilege, and is greeted with open 
hostility from the overwhelming majority of Samoan leaders. Never- 
theless such groups did express their views and act in opposition 
during the discussions on the future constitution, and in doing so they 
received support and encouragement from some of the local European 
leaders, and in the columns of the local weekly, The Samoa Bulletin. 

At the Constitutional Convention, in the debate on the future 
system of suffrage in the Samoan constituencies, the striking force of 
these progressive groups was clearly revealed for the first time. 
Fourteen speakers out of a total of ninety-one supported universal 
suffrage, and matai candidates. Nine of these were Samoan matais 
and five were local Europeans. Three of the Samoans were associated 
with the Samoan Democratic party ; most of them were above the 
average standard in education and had participated in the western 
economy as planters, traders, or public servants; one was a High 
Chief. The extent of direct support for universal suffrage seems to 
have been unexpected, and was no doubt encouraged by the European 
rules of procedure. Many of the speeches of those who upheld matai 
suffrage also bore the imprint of changes to come rather than stability 
and immobility. In some, the accent was on the phrase ‘for the 
time being’. In others eulogies of the matai system ‘ given from 
God” and sanctioned by custom and tradition, as well as irrational 
Trusteeship Counci, Mach 8 1952 TEV 901 93. 7 oat Minutes of the 
51 U.N. Mission Report on Western Samoa 1953, T/1079, p. 4. 
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fears of imported ideas and higher education, suggested that the 
matai system had been put on the defensive. 

New Zealand's policy and practice of working with and through 
the leaders of the Samoan people naturally made it impossible for her 
to align herself with the progressive forces, even though they 
supported her own political concepts and constitutional machinery, 
and even though her officials used their powers of influence and 
persuasion in support of the liberal suggestions contained in the 
Development Plan.52 From the point of view of the progressives 
themselves this seemed at the best lukewarm support, and at the 
worst virtual betrayal of one’s own political disciples. Their faith in 
political democracy and their sense of insecurity in a fa’a-Samoa 
society made them blind to the fact that New Zealand was already 
committed to govern with and through the existing representative 
system. 

American policy and practice on the other hand have been instruc- 
tive and encouraging, although it has sometimes been forgotten that 
the two situations are not strictly comparable. Recent experiences of - 
universal suffrage and untitled representatives in Eastern Samoa have 
made it clear that constitutional procedures in themselves do not 
result in drastic changes in political leadership. In general the people 
have elected their customary and traditional leaders. If untitled 
persons have been elected, fa’a-Samoa has proved strong enough to 
deal with the situation. It has made it very difficult for untitled 
representatives to carry out their duties in their electorates for when 
political meetings are held it is their function to serve the matai, not 
to participate. Alternatively, it has bestowed titles upon them or 
given them a part and voice in the fono. Neither of these procedures 
is unprecedented. The former is an extension of a current tendency 
to consider knowledge and experience of European ways as a 
qualification for titleholding. The latter is in conformity with the 
practice of allowing pastors and government officials to participate 
in political proceedings when the matter under consideration concerns 
them. 

All this suggests that the adoption of universal suffrage in Western 
Samoa would not necessarily weaken the matai system. On the 
contrary, it could strengthen it by helping it to adjust itself to social 
and economic developments which sooner or later will make the 
52 E.g. speech by High Commissioner, Legislative Assembly Debates, October 


20-21, 1953; cf. his remarks and those of his special assistant, Working 
Committee Minutes, March 4, 1954. 
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widening of political representation necessary. Meanwhile it would 
have the advantage of providing for those who are being increasingly 
absorbed into the European world and severing their links with the 
matai system. To this extent the example of American Samoa is 
reassuring. 

Beyond this the two situations are not parallel. In Western Samoa 
the central political fact is the challenge of a national movement 
firmly based upon the matai system, a challenge which has necessitated 
the introduction of representative government and a Development 
Plan that implies the early relinquishment of political responsibility 
by New Zealand. In American Samoa there has been no real demand 
for responsible government. Economically the country is dependent 
on American subsidies (whereas Western Samoa is financially 
independent). Politically and socially there is more emphasis on 
assimilation. Thus universal suffrage introduced by the American 
administration was politically possible. Furthermore the pill was 
sugar-coated, for there is a bicameral legislature with an upper house 
of high titleholders in addition to the lower house of elected 
representatives and both have concurrent powers and_ advisory 
legislative functions only. Added to which there are not as many 
high titles in American Samoa as there are in Western Samoa, and 
there is not the same degree of dignity to be defended ! 

This then is the political background to the vexed question of 
whether or not New Zealand should insist upon universal suffrage 
as an essential condition for self-government, and it helps to explain 
also why she accepted the recommendation of the Constitutional 
Convention for matai suffrage, while noting with satisfaction that the 
question had given rise to differing opinions. At the same time she 
made it clear that she did not share Samoan misgivings ‘that a 
widening of the formal basis of political representation would 
necessarily have harmful effects’, and she expressed the hope that 
Samoan custom which in the past had shown itself capable of 
adjustment to the needs of a changing society would by liberalising 
the franchise strengthen itself and render itself more capable of 
meeting the challenges which would inevitably face the emerging 
state.53 

While New Zealand’s failure to ensure the maximum opportunity 
for untitled persons to participate directly in their own government 
and to use their energies and abilities for the benefit of this country. 


53 ‘Statement by Minister of Island Territories, June 16, 1955’ in Ext 
Affairs Review, June 1955, pp. 8-9. . a 
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in politics may be regretted, it is by no means proven that universal 
suffrage is essential at this stage for Samoan development. At the 
present time it is just as likely to produce a government of rich, 
educated titleholders as matai suffrage. In the future, it could result 
in a transition to government by a western-educated middle class 
more divorced from the Samoan people than the matais. If the full 
participation of the Samoan people is to be encouraged, a great deal 
will depend upon progressive developments in local rather than 
central government during the next few years. Over one hundred 
years ago Lord Durham pointed out that the failure to give the people 
any control over their local affairs ‘may indeed be considered as one 
of the main causes of the failure of representative government’. 
In Western Samoa the real danger is not the restricted nature of the 
suffrage, it is the possibility that the Samoans, like the Canadians, 
will be “unhappily initiated into self-government at exactly the 
wrong end’, and that those who are not trusted with the management 
of a local government authority will be enabled, by their vote, to 
influence the destinies of a state. The recent establishment of a 
Local Government Board is a first step in averting this danger. 
On its success in widening the basis of the present system of village 
and district government the ultimate fulfilment of New Zealand’s 
political objectives in Western Samoa may well depend. 


5* 
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Appenpix No. 1 


THE FOLLOWING estimated figures illustrate the nature and incidence 
of disputes over faipule elections. They are based upon material 
contained in the District Affairs files for each of the faipule 
constituencies held at Central Government Office, Apia. They only 
give a very general indication of the position, as much of this kind 
of disagreement is settled by discussion not correspondence, and the 
records themselves are incomplete. Furthermore, they do not always 
explain the exact nature of the case ; e.g. whether a nomination made 
by the majority of matai was in fact consented to by the minority, 
or whether the majority vote was decisive. 


Year 1989 1942 1945 1948 1951 1954 
Number of disputes 19 12 12 10 18 8 
NUMBER OF 
CONSTITUENCIES NUMBER OF 
NATURE OF DISPUTE IN WHICH IT TIMES IT 
OCCURRED OCCURRED 


1939-1945 1939-1945 

A dominant village or section 
versus rotation and unanimity 7 12 
A majority vote versus rotation 
and unanimity 12 
A dominant titleholder versus 
rotation and unanimity 1 
Minor disagreements over :— 

rotation of office 

two nominations 

minority not consulted 

general matters 
Request for additional faipule 
Nominee with European status 
Attempt to remove faipule 
after election 2 
Number of districts with no record of disputes : 6 


8 
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APPENDIX No. 2 


THE FOLLOWING estimated figures help to illustrate the working of 
the principle of rotation from 1989 to 1954. It has been assumed 
that those elected in 1954 will complete their full term of office. 
They are based upon the lists of names of those who attended 
meetings of Fono of Faipule, usually attached to the files of its 
Proceedings held in the District Affairs section of Central 
Government Office, Apia. 
Total number of offices that have been filled 246 
Total number of faipule who have held office 316 
Total number of faipule who have been re-elected 43 
Total number of constituencies in which faipule 


have been re-elected 26 
Total number of faipule who have served 

from one to two terms of office 18 
Total number of faipule who have served 

two full terms of office 21 
Total number of faipule who have served 

three full terms of office 2 
Total number of faipule who have served 

five full terms of office 1 
Total number of faipule who have served 

six full terms of office 1 


Appenpix No. 3 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS FOR SAMOAN MEMBERS 
OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
(1950) 1951 (1953) 1054 


Number of members returned 
by unanimous consent of 


the district 5 2 8 
Number of members elected 

by secret ballot 1 ti 4 
Number of sitting members 

returned 5 3 
Number of faipule returned 7 1 5 


Reviews 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
AND sEcuRITY by LELAND M. Gooprich and ANNE P. SIMoNs. 
Washington D.C., the Brookings Institution, 1955. 709 pages. 


Tus work is the first of a series of seven studies on the United 
Nations system being undertaken by the Brookings Institution, an 
independent research organisation in the United States. Other volumes 
yet to be published are : 

A History of the United Nations Charter 

The Organisation and Procedures of the United Nations 

The United Nations and Promotion of General Welfare 

Regional Security and the United Nations 

Proposals for Changes in the United Nations 

The United States and the Future of the United Nations 
If these studies display the scholarship, objectivity, and sane 
conclusions of the volume under review, the Institution will indeed 
be contributing to its principal purposes : ‘to aid in the development 
of sound public policies and to provide advanced training for students 
in the social sciences ’. 

This first study contains an analysis and appraisal of the activities 
of both the Security Council and the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in respect of the peaceful settlement or adjustment of disputes 
and situations (Chapter VI of the Charter), the use of collective 
measures against threats to or breaches of the peace (Chapter VII), 
and the regulation of armaments. There follows a ‘Summary and 
Evaluation *— a statement of the conditions under which the United 
Nations has operated, its achievement in the maintenance of peace, 
and possible future lines of development. 

The analysis confirms the well-known ; that the failure of the great 
powers to settle the peace and to maintain their war-time unity has 
meant the non-fulfilment of two of the main assumptions upon which 
the United Nations and, more particularly, the Security Council, was 
based. As a result, in matters affecting direct East-West relations, 
the United Nations has proved to be little more than a sounding board 
for the rival ideologies, and the main issues of disagreement have 
been dealt with outside its structure. Korea provides an exception, 
and the authors bring out clearly the lessons to be learned from this 
unique instance of collective action. In discussing the attempt made 
to unify Korea as a part of the action, they show the military and 
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political complexities of relating the termination of collective measures 
to the achievement of objectives. 

The United Nations has shown that it has been better equipped to 
handle problems in the uncommitted areas of the world. Some 
success can be claimed in the cases of Palestine, Kashmir, and 
Indonesia ; and the General Assembly has provided a forum in which 
the nationally conscious and undeveloped countries of Asia and the 
Middle East have been able to press claims for independence and 
equality. 

A recurrent theme — and one of interest to those tempted to adopt 
a formal and literal approach to the construction of the Charter — 
is the flexibility with which the Security Council and the General 
Assembly have carried out their allotted functions. In spite of the 
inhibiting effect of the veto in the Security Council, these organs have 
not hesitated to adapt their procedures to the circumstances of each 
case and to adopt courses of action which, if not rigidly in accord 
with Charter provisions, were calculated to serve the overall objective 
of maintaining peace and security. The liberal interpretation given 
to Chapters VI and VII, and the way in which the powers of the 
General Assembly have been developed in the face of paralysis in 
the Security Council, provide abundant evidence of the adaptabili 
of the structure of the United Nations and of the organisation's 
inherent vitality. The absent ingredient for success has been a 
political settlement between the great powers — and the authors imply, 
even if they do not expressly conclude, that this will not be reached 
at a conference on charter review. 

Flexibility has, of course, its dangers. The authors display little 
sympathy for those who would convert the United Nations into an 
anti-communist alliance. On the other hand, in discounting the legal 
as against the political approach to international problems and in 
emphasizing the part played by the United Nations in facilitating 
adjustments made necessary by the emergence of nationalism in Asia 
and Africa, they do not attach the importance they might to the need 
for responsible Assembly action. In this instance a typically ‘ United 
States” approach to colonialism is adopted, somewhat uncritically. 
The colonial powers may have been over-ready to shelter behind the 
technicalities of the domestic jurisdiction rule, but Assembly majorities 
have not always shown themselves willing to appreciate the painful 
problems — whether they be of politics, economics, strategy, or merely 
of prestige — involved in the adjustments they seek. Restraint and 
compromise are required on all sides—and this is a reason for 
welcoming the decision of the 10th General Assembly, on Arab-Asian 
initiative, to postpone- consideration of the Moroccan and Algerian 
items. 

There is evidence that the United Nations is moving into a new 
phase. The remnants of the Geneva Spirit may mean that voting 
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alignments in both Council and Assembly will be less rigid; the 
recent admission of sixteen new members will strengthen the 
Arab-Asian group; and the Soviet Union is playing a more active 
part in providing economic and technical assistance in the Middle East 
and Asia. Although these developments have emerged more clearly 
since the volume under review went to press, it is a testimonial to the 
validity of its conclusions that it should say : 

‘Because of the importance of [the Asian and African States] 
to the welfare and security of the Western world, it would seem 
absolutely essential, from the point of view of the true interests of 
the West, that the United Nations should continue to be the kind 
of organisation in which these nations will find membership 
attractive. To command the support of the people and governments 
of these states, it would appear abvious that the United Nations 
cannot be a mere alliance against communism; it must provide 
practical assistance to the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world in furthering their political, economic, and social 
development.’ 

The volume under review is not a textbook on the United Nations. 
Nor is it a book of reference — its treatment of United Nations issues 
like Korea and Palestine is necessarily episodic and incomplete and 
references to United Nations records are not comprehensive. It is, 
however, a contribution to thinking on an aspect of world organisation 
which cannot be ignored by the student of international relations. 

Cc. C. AIKMAN 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE — AN ESSAY ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
by K. C. Weare. Oxford University Press, 1955. 264 pages. 


IN A MOMENT of exasperation during the war, Churchill said of 
governmental committees, ‘We are overrun by them, like the 
Australians by rabbits.’ Those of us who make our living in the 
warren have often wished that someone would write a guide to the 
labyrinth, and we must be grateful to Professor Wheare for having 
made so competent and courageous a beginning. It is astonishing 
that so little should have been written about committees, since in 
every democratic community a large number of the leading men and 
women spend an increasing portion of their time in the committee 
room. The trouble has been, perhaps, that the people most addicted 
to committee sitting have been too busy to theorize about them, while 
others, with the time and the training to make a systematic analysis of 
committee work, have felt themselves lacking in first-hand knowledge. 

The author is as well prepared for the task as anyone is likely to 
be ; as Gladstone Professor of Government and Public Administration 
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in the University of Oxford, he has a detailed knowledge of the 
multifarious committees set up by the central government of the 
United Kingdom throughout this century, and, as a member of Oxford 
City Council since 1940, he has had personal experience of the inner 
workings of one local authority. The goal he sets himself is a limited 
one. “I have chosen’, he says, ‘to attempt a reconnaissance from the 
air, in spite of its dangers, for it seems to me that when you are 
exploring a jungle an aerial map is the first essential. I hope that 
others will persevere with the exploration on foot.’ It is doubtful 
if he has succeeded in doing just this, but it would be churlish to 
complain that one has at times a calm view of distant horizons only 
to find oneself a moment later struggling through the undergrowth. 
If more completely satisfying books on the working of committees in 
government are ever written, it will be in no small measure due to 
Professor Wheare’s first systematic analysis of a complex subject too 
long neglected by scholars. 

He defines a committee as a body of at least two people to which 
some task has been referred or committed by some other person or 
body to which the committee remains responsible. The pattern of the 
book is based on a division of committees into six types: committees 
to advise, committees to inquire, committees to negotiate, committees 
to legislate, committees to administer, and committees to scrutinize 
and control. Seven ‘characters’ may play a part in any committee : 
the chairman, the secretary, the official, the expert, the layman, the 
party man, and the interested Ea: A systematic study is made of 
the proper place and function of each character in each type of 
committee. 

This very systematic treatment is retrieved from dullness by a 
fresh and sometimes witty style and by flashes of insight into 
problems that every administrator has sought words to describe. 
At the end of a weary day’s meeting, any of us (if we could write 
well enough) might have said, ‘Committees are ready to talk, but 
they are reluctant to read; even if they were able and willing to 
read, they are unable to write — they cannot draft. Committees prefer 
to go round a difficult point rather than go at it; committees are 
anxious to finish, and consequently are ready to postpone.’ The good 
layman on our committee might om retorted that our irritation was 
due to the fact that in a committee ‘bureaucratic sense must justify 
itself before the questioning of common sense. The old departmental 
jargon no longer suffices; the old excuses for inaction prove 
inadequate, the old answers cease to convince. All this must make 
for better administration.” 

And who is this good layman? ‘It is difficult to get one word 
to describe this quality of a good layman. It is rather like saying 
he must have all the virtues of the reasonable man and all the virtues 
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of the unreasonable woman.’ ‘An official’, on the other hand, “is 
entitled to rescue or to protect a committee from the consequences 
of its chairman’s incapacity. In so doing he must exercise a gift for 
ventriloquism.’ ders: 

In spite of the tempting target lying open to his wit, Professor 
Wheare avoids the obvious temptations and never gives the impression 
that he under-rates the importance or the value of committees in 
government. He analyses the use and misuse of every type of 
committee and the parts his stock characters can best play in each. 
(‘On committees to inquire’, for example, “where policy arises, the 
place for officials is as assessors or witnesses; it is seldom on the 
committee itself.”) He warns of the dangers inherent in certain 
committee practices and he is never starry-eyed about committees 
and the defences of democracy. He just calmly assumes that, with 
all their failings, committees are essential to government as we 
conceive it, and that it behoves us to make ourselves as proficient 
as we can in their use. He does say, ‘Of the many phrases by which 
British government may be described shortly and with illumination 
. . . by no means the least accurate and significant is “ government 
by committee ”.’ 

For some inexplicable reason, he burdens the earlier chapters with 
an immense number of examples of obscure committees which add 
little to his argument and read like pages of an official directory. 
A more intensive study of a few committees would surely have served 
his purpose better. He is more at home on committees to legislate, 
and New Zealanders will be particularly interested in his description 
of the use of standing committees of the House of Commons for 
passing a bill completely through its committee stage. Yet it is when 
he leaves his text-books and official reports behind and draws on his 
own personal experience, on the Oxford City Council, of committees 
to administer that Professor Wheare is at his best. The footnotes and 
references shrink, the seven characters begin to come alive and take 
on the faces of the men with whom we sat around a table this 
afternoon. 

But it is, after all, not his professed purpose to take us into the 
committee room. We are permitted to watch the seven characters 
selected, briefed and seated at the table, and then the door is quietly 
shut in our faces and the proceedings are strictly in committee. 
It remains for someone else to write the study of what goes on behind 
the door, the hours of talk and tedium and the moments of excitement, 
the irritation and the compromises, the skilled timing of the chairman 
and the chances that were missed, the tactful guidance of the 
secretary and the guile of the old campaigner. One hopes, too, that 
he will tell us how it sometimes happens that, from the confusion and 
frustration of it all, there emerges, in spite of what the cynics may 
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say, an understanding that was not quite within the grasp of any 
individual. If he has a touch of the poet or the mystic, he may even 
catch for us the fleeting sense, as a good meeting closes, of having 
made contact at a new level with other minds. A New Zealander, 
living in a land where committees, like sheep, out-number the human 
population, may be well placed to write the book. 

C. E. BEEBY 


EXECUTIVE DISCRETION AND JUDICIAL CONTROL: AN ASPECT OF THE 
FRENCH CONSEIL DETAT by C. J. Hamson. London, Stevens, 1954. 
222 pages. 


IT sEEMs to take an unconscionable time to dispel a misconception 
that has been assiduously taught. Dicey in his Law of the Constitution 
misconceived the status and independence of the Conseil d’Etat and 
since he wrote decades of law students have been taught this 
misconception. It is only in recent years that the Conseil d’Etat has 
been made to appear in its proper form to the English-speaking 
world, and one more contribution to this end has now been made by 
Professor Hamson, Professor of Comparative Law in the University 
of Cambridge. His book is a lucid account of the judicial work of 
this institution and should do much to advance our knowledge of an 
institution that in the words of Lord Reid of Drem is worthy of more 
study than it commonly receives (Australian Law Journal, Vol. 29, 
No. 4, p. 194). 

The book reproduces lectures which were delivered by Professor 
Hamson in October 1954 under the auspices of the Hamlyn Trust. 
The first chapter discusses the Conseil d’Etat in action, the second 
traces the development of the Court, and the third discusses its 
functioning and characteristics. Chapter IV discusses the principles 
of law applied by the Court. The last chapter (Chapter V) is headed 
‘Some Reflections’ and the author here endeavours to draw out the 
lessons for England. 

As the author says, the chief duties of the Conseil d’Etat are those 
of planning, of advising, and of resolving the difficulties which arise 
in the administrative field. However, it is not immediately responsible 
either for policy or for its actual execution. ‘It is not attached to a 
particular Ministry; as a group it is parallel to the Council of 
Ministers and . . . directly advises the Head of the State.’ Its judicial 
business is transacted by a distinct organ which, although remaining 
part of the Conseil d’Etat, has developed a detachment even from the 
advisory organs of the Conseil d’Etat. The author is concerned with 
the judicial organ and selects for extensive study the particular 
procedure technically known as the recours en annulation pour exces 
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de pouvoir because it shows up very clearly the favourable position in 
which the remedy places the French citizen. , 

The Conseil d’Etat in its judicial work asserts and exercises direct 
authority over every mémber, high or low, of the internal 
administration in respect of his administrative act as such. As the 
author says :— 

‘The Conseil d’Etat has a truly universal jurisdiction over 

administrative matters, of whatever sort or kind, a jurisdiction of 

first and last instance, a jurisdiction not limited to the control of 
inferior jurisdictions but extending to purely executive acts, and 
moreover a jurisdiction which uses one and the same instrument — 
the recours en annulation — without much regard to the nature of 

the administrative act called in question.’ (pp. 124-5.) 

French remedies are contrasted with the position as it exists in 
England. For instance, the decision of the House of Lords in the 
Liversidge case that the Home Secretary need not give reasons for a 
detention order would not have been reached in the Conseil d’Etat. 
That institution would have wanted to know what were the grounds 
upon which the Minister became satisfied that he should issue a 
detention order, and would have had no compunction in determining 
whether those grounds were adequate. Then again, the aggrieved 
party in the Crichel Down controversy would not have been obliged 
to resort to political pressure to obtain rectification of an injustice. 
However, the Conseil d’Etat will not intervene in matters affecting 
the international relations of France with other countries, nor in those 
appertaining to the Legislature and to the ordinary judiciary. It will 
not intervene in the case of minor sanctions imposed within the 
Army or in the administration of prisons. It does not exercise 
jurisdiction over the Police for they are regarded as being part of the 
ordinary judicial system. 

For the aggrieved citizen the procedure is simple, and it costs him 
about 2/6d. to launch proceedings against the Administration. The 
citizen may be represented by an advocate but the advocate has a 
minor role compared with that of the advocate we know. The Conseil 
dEtat, if it is satisfied that there is a prima facie case, takes the 
initiative in pursuing the cause to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
Conseil d’Etat calls on the Department concerned to justify its act 
or omission. If the Conseil d’Etat is not satisfied with the response, 
it calls for further data. The procedure is written for the most part, 
and the aggrieved party has access at any stage to the responses made 
by the administration. Towards the end of the process, there is a 
formal public hearing. The advocates for the parties, including the 
Department, may address the Court if they wish. The Commissaire du 
Gouvernement, who has an important role to play in the organization 
of the Conseil d’Etat and enjoys an absolute independence, then 
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addresses the Court on the issues involved and gives his view of what 
the decision of the Court should be. The Court retires and its 
decision is promulgated later in a decree which has legal force and 
which is brief. 

The author studies a leading case known as [affaire de L’Ecole 
Nationale decided by the Conseil d’Etat in 1954. This case brings 
out the strength and independence of the Court when dealing with a 
question of some moment politically. Five young men had been 
debarred from entering upon a competitive examination for entrance 
to the higher grades of the French Civil Service. The decision had 
been made by a Minister of State who was acting under a power 
lawfully delegated to him by the Prime Minister. The power itself 
was conferred in terms entirely unconditional and unlimited. It was 
established in the proceedings that the candidates had been excluded 
from the examination on the ground only that they held, or were 
believed to hold, communist political opinions. The holding of such 
political opinions is lawful under the French system and the Court 
held that this of itself alone did not justify any act of discrimination 
against a citizen presenting himself as a candidate for an examination 
leading to public employment. 

The Conseil d’Etat consists of a group of highly experienced civil 
servants acting collegiately and enjoying the confidence as much of the 
Civil Service as of the public. They are selected in varying manner 
at different stages in their lives and no one can be removed except 
at his request. The collective learning and wisdom of the grou 
as a whole is brought to bear upon an issue and there is no suc 
thing as a minority judgment. 

The Conseil d’Etat has developed a body of case law and pays 
some attention to precedent, although not to the extent practised in 
common law countries. It is concerned to promote good administration 
and the test it adopts in appraising official actions is to ask what a 
reasonable administrator would have done. What a reasonable 
administrator would do is not immutable and changes according to 
time, place and circumstance. By reason of its proximity to the 
Administration the Conseil d’Etat appreciates the difficulties of the 
Administration and weighs these against the claims of the citizen in 
reaching a decision. The Court is death to those Departments which 
give spurious reasons for decisions. If a reason given turns out to 
be false or to be not the real reason, the administrative act is annulled. 
There is no doubt that the Conseil d’Etat has a salutary influence in 
regulating administrative conduct in France. 

As some of our legislation ousts the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts, we naturally would expect to see.a similar trend in France, but 
surprisingly enough no attempt has been made to oust the jurisdiction 
of the Conseil d’Etat. The Conseil d’Etat would appear to admit the 
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theoretical possibility that the Legislature might by appropriate words 
oust the Court’s jurisdiction, but so firmly embedded is the jurisdiction 
that it would require words of a grossness which it is believed would 
not be tolerated by public opinion. 

In discussing the Conseil d’Etat as a whole, the author on p. 7 
says: ‘The Conseil d’Etat does much work which is not judicial : 
indeed possibly its principal business is to advise before the event 
rather than to judge after.’ This passage is difficult to reconcile with 
one on p. 97 which says: ‘Though the Section du Contentieux, the 
judicial organ, is one only of the five Sections into which the Conseil 
d’Etat divides itself for the purpose of conducting its business, it in 
fact comprises more members of the Conseil d’Etat than the other 
four put together.’ He then says a little later that the preponderance 
of the judicial business of the Conseil d’Etat is reflected in its numerical 
distribution. The apparent inconsistency, though minor, needs 
explanation. 

The book is most valuable as a comparative study and will stimulate 
those who are concerned to find an answer to the problem of evolving 
a method of giving greater protection against the arbitrary or 
unreasonable actions of public officials. It is not that the Conseil 
d Etat should be copied as an institution, but there is much about it 
which points the way for possible developments in Common Law 
countries. 

J. L. ROBSON 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD, edited by W. A. Rosson. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1955. 693 pages. 


ANY BOOK with which Professor W. A. Robson is associated commands 
attention. His own works on The Government and Misgovernment of 
London and on local government generally in Britain are reference 
books for every course related to this field of study, from Political 
Science and Public Administration to Town and Country Planning. He 
says that while he was writing The Government and Misgovernment 
of London he was struck by the remarkable dearth of books dealing 
with the government of great cities in foreign countries or within 
the Commonwealth. He Kee formed the intention of filling this ga 

by producing in one volume a series of essays, by cane with 
first-hand local knowledge of representative great cities, with the 
object of showing how they are confronting common problems and 
what steps they are taking to overcome them. But with the 
interruption of the Second World War the project had to be deferred 
and it was not until 1949 that he could again take up the idea. 
Even then cities such as Berlin, Vienna and Tokyo were still in an 
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abnormal condition under occupation forces and had to be omitted. 
For one reason or another, not the least being the default of 
contributors, certain other cities which could have been expected 
to be included also had to be omitted. 

Nevertheless this does not seriously affect the value of the book 
which has been produced. The twenty cities which are dealt with 
in the separate essays provide sufficiently diverse material for 
comparative study. To have added more would have given the book 
an encyclopaedic character which might easily have overweighed 
its main purpose. For however interesting it is to read about the, 
way individual great cities are managed and function —even when 
each essay is written by an author of undoubted academic standing — 
there would be no particular point in bringing such essays together 
in one volume unless there was some common approach facilitating 
comparative analysis. In other words it is the editor who makes a 
book of this nature. 

The task of Professor Robson was not made any easier by his 
having to communicate his ideas of the necessary common framework 
in writing to contributors all over the world. The authors’ special 
interests coloured by diverse local social, economic. and _ political 
thought could have sae a hotch-potch of ideas. An ever greater 
danger, which Professor Robson was particularly anxious to avoid, 
was the production of ‘essays of the purely legalistic type, which 
would provide a detailed account of statutes, enactments, regulations, 
and other legal documents relating to a municipality, without the least 
regard to the political forces or the administrative realities of city 
government’. ‘I ow ee contributors’, he says, ‘who would explain 
the actual working of the great municipality, how its elective and 
executive organs are organised, the kind of political forces which 
motivate their activities, the scope and character of the municipal 
services, how they are financed, what are the relations between the 
great city and the state or national government, to what extent the 
machinery is adequate or obsolete, and what effect town and country 
planning is having on the great metropolis.’ 

By those criteria the editor should have been well satisfied with 
Ralph Brookes’ cameo of Wellington. It is a masterpiece of incisive 
analysis and crisp clarity, and while he gives the facts he somehow 
manages to be engaging and entertaining throughout. It may occasion 
some surprise that Wellington should be found in company with cities 
such as New York, Moscow, Stockholm, Buenos Aires and Calcutta. 
From the point of view of population, Wellington is easily the smallest 
of them all. Yet its problems of government, politics and planning 
are in principle very similar. They may even be considerably 
accentuated by conditions which are peculiar to-New Zealand and as 
such could serve as an awful warning to the congested cities of the 
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old world. For New Zealand was founded upon a reaction to the 
conditions produced by the Industrial Revolution in Britain. It was 
founded on a desire to return to the more healthy and spacious life 
of the country village and small service town. Each family was to 
have its own home with its own garden. Self-sufficiency — rugged 
individualism — was the keynote. It still is. 

It is only now that our cities are assuming an area comparable with 
those of much larger populations in the old world that it has dawned 
upon us that the ideas of the founders will have to be modified. 

e realisation comes annually with the rate demand, daily in the 
long journey to and from work, from moment to moment if we stop 
to think of our dependence upon the services provided by others. 
For no one today is self-sufficient and of course no one ever was 
self-sufficient in a civilised community. The very word civilisation 
belies it. The most determined rugged individualist is at the mercy 
of the water, gas and electricity supply authorities. The whole life 
of the country would break down if road, rail and air transport came 
to a standstill. But up to now these services have trailed behind 
private development. The plans of our towns have been made 
largely by the speculator. 

en the towns were small and served functions which were little 
more than those of country service centres or ports, we could indulge 
in this happy-go-lucky attitude. Today it is a totally different matter. 
In something less than twenty years the manufacturing industry, from 
a position of insignificance, has developed to become an employer 
of more people than our primary industry. Population is growin 
faster than ever before —and mostly in the towns. The Industria 
Revolution from which our ancestors fled has caught up with us, and 
has found us unprepared and without plans for the future. Local 
government — particularly in the main metropolitan centres — has 
been found unequal to the opportunity. This is not to say that the 
existing services in their engineering aspects are other than efficient. 
In summing up his chapter on Wellington in Great Cities of the 
World, Ralph Brookes pays a well deserved tribute to the efficiency 
of the services that the City Council provides. ‘But’, he says, ‘the 
two outstanding problems are those of town planning and electoral 
apathy, and like a pair of simultaneous equations each of them may 
provide the solution for the other. It was argued earlier that local 
Government could not be vitalised by adventure into the field of 
culture: I believe, however, that it could be transformed over the 
issue of town planning.’ He goes on to say that a campaign on a 
town planning programme, to be successful, ‘would have to be 
tailored to suit the New Zealand elector, with the emphasis not on 
possible social or cultural or aesthetic improvements, but on the 
economic waste involved in unplanned development —but this is 
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merely to say that sound strategy must be supplemented by sound 
tactics *. 

The gerne: basic in town planning in New Zealand are twofold 
and complementary. On the one hand to compact urban development 
for economic servicing and convenient inter-communication and on 
the other to prevent-as far as pace the spread of urban subdivision 
and development on to good farm land. Mr. Brookes draws attention 
to the fact that between the last two censuses in 1945 and 1951 the 
population of the Hutt Valley increased from approximately 47,000 
to 62,000, Porirua Basin from 5,000 to 8,000 and the Hutt County 
from 11,000 to 17,000, while Wellington City” actually lost hearly 
4,000 people. There is nothing peculiar to New Zealand about this 
phenomenon. It is happening in every city mentioned in the book 
and of course it has far-reaching social, economic and_ political 
consequences. It is, in fact, the major problem associated with metro- 
politan development. Population moves ever outwards, lengthening 
the services and transport lines and taking farmland out of production 
while the central city is left-to the blight of neglect and indecision. 
If the central city is to survive, active steps must be taken to 
redevelop the rundown areas. In most overseas cities included in 
this book this involves a sharp reduction in population densities and 
new accommodation has to provided Mehr for the excess 
population. By contrast, in New Zealand, because of our very low 
population densities, the position is in reverse. Re-development of 
central areas in ‘ees eee should involve a considerable build-up 
of population. Auckland has already demonstrated that re-development 
of decadent areas can increase rating revenue many times over. 

However, re-development is not just the responsibility of the central 
city. It arises from problems that are metropolitan in character and 
common to all the great cities. Dr. Robson sums these up at the end 
of his 100-page comparative analysis in Part I of the book: The 
difficulties of securing administrative integration of a widely spread 
metropolitan area. The problem of democratic participation and of 
evoking and holding the interest of citizens. The maldistribution of 
functions between municipalities and ad hoc bodies and the lack 
of co-ordination of services. The problems of roe and finance and 
the cost of freeing up traffic congestion. He says “The most important 
factor in our view is the inadequacy of the local government 
institutions in metropolitan areas. Nowhere do the local authorities 
eorrespond to the social, economic and political realities of the area. 
In consequence, large numbers of men and women live in one 
municipal area and work in another. Their interest, their loyalty and 
their allegiance are divided. They suffer from a kind of political 
schizophrenia which weakens their desire to participate actively either 
as citizens or as councillors. The sense of community among those 
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who live in the. great city is diluted by the presence of the invading 
hordes of workers who swarm in each day. Those who live in the 
suburbs beyond: the city. are, in a sense, escapists; they no longer 
feel any sense of responsibility for the well-being of the great city 
nor do they participate in its government. On the other hand, their 
interest in the local government of the area in which they dwell 
cannot be very strong and vital, because they spend so much of their 
time and energies elsewhere.’ 

Dr. Robson could have been speaking of the Wellington Metro- 
politan area or, with even more point, of Auckland, where the 
Metropolitan Planning Authority lists some twenty-five constituent 
territorial local authorities, and this does not include the ad hoc 
bodies such as the Transport, Drainage, Power, Harbour and Hospital 
Boards. With so many separate and autonomous elected local bodies 
is it reasonable to expect unanimity on any vital issues? For fifty 
years the reform of local government in New Zealand has been 
recognised as necessary ; but virtually nothing has been done. In the 
large urban areas we are presented with two equally unacceptable 
alternatives: arbitrary political subdivision without rhyme or reason 
or unification without representation of local interests. We must work 
out a system that will better meet the social, political and economic 
realities of the metropolitan area. Obviously there is no ready-made 
solution but a lot can be learned from an analysis of the experience 
of others, and the problem has never been better illustrated than in 
this book. We have no right to complain of breakdowns in the 
working of local government if the machinery is out of date. 

JOHN COx 


PORTRAIT OF NEW ZEALAND by Davin HALt. Wellington, A. H. and 
A. W. Reed, 1955. 272 pages. 


WHEN ALLOWANCE is made for its newness and smallness, New 
Zealand must be among the most-described communities in the world. 
Almost every visitor who pretends to be reflective feels obliged to 
write about the country or its people or both, and its own citizens 
are not slow at describing them for themselves. Portrait of New 
Zealand is the latest, and at its own level the most comprehensive, 
of these accounts. Like many of them, it will perhaps be more 
interesting to the immigrant and the visitor than to the native-born ; 
its illustrations, in particular, are an attractive introduction to New 
Zealand. It is factual, it is comprehensive, and yet it will be strangely 
unrewarding to anyone who knows New Zealand. The facts are 
here, either in words or in figures, and many of the problems are 
either discussed or at least mentioned, but an adequate interpretation 
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is lacking. The New Zealanders of the nineteen-fifties will find here 
no examination comparable with the penetrating anlyses which the 
New Zealanders of the nineteen-thirties received in J. C. Beaglehole’s 
New Zealand, A Short History or O. Duff's New Zealand Now. 
Full employment, social security, industrial expansion, higher real 
incomes, service abroad in the forces, more oversea travel by civilians, 
the immigration of many continental Europeans — these and other 
developments are undoubtedly modifying the New Zealand way of 
life. Is it still too early for these changes to have had on the social 
psychology of the New Zealanders effects which can be adequately 
described ? The newcomer is conscious of how much truth there 
still is in the earlier analyses, and yet he is uneasily aware that they 
are a guide towards the interpretation of contemporary New Zealand 
rather than such an interpretation. He will not find in the chapters 
which Mr Hall devotes to ‘The People” and ‘What New Zealand 
Thinks” the acumen which Mr Hall’s predecessors applied to the 
attitudes and interests of their New Zealanders. On the other hand 
he will not find the happy-go-lucky comments that make R. W. Winks’s 
recent These New Zealanders so dangerously amusing a contribution 
to international misunderstanding. 

The political scientist will be most interested in the chapters on 
“ Government’ and “ New Zealand in the World’. The former chapter 
provides a general survey of the political system. In contrast with 
most native and overseas commentators Mr Hall considers that “ The 
quality of legislators, personally, is reasonably high’ (p. 88). This 
is a useful corrective to the cheap abuse of politicians which is so 
common in New Zealand, but it is doubtful if it is justified unless a 
lot of stress is placed on ‘reasonably’. Would Mr Hall consider that 
the average quality of the politicians who have served in the House 
-in the last ten years is as high as that of a comparable number of 
high civil servants or leading business-men? Does not the House 
contain too many members who are like the most ordinary of ordinary 
constituents and too few who are markedly able? No country wants 
a parliament of geniuses, but a little outstanding talent would not 
come amiss. It is significant that Mr Holland, the leader of a party 
purporting to stand for individualism and enterprise against what it 
denounces as the dull uniformity of socialism, should be represented 
in an anthology of personal choices by Theodore Roosevelt’s remark 
“I am only an average man, but, by George, I work harder at it 
than the average man.’ 

Perhaps Mr Hall does not emphasise enough one of the chief 
characteristics of New Zealand government: its intimacy. The 
immigrant from Britain (perhaps in contrast to the visitor from North 
America and Australia, where government has developed in conditions 
similar in many ways to those in New Zealand) is struck by the close 
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relations between politicians, public servants, and the people, and by 
the accessibility of the first and second to the third. This intimacy — 
increasingly recognised as prejudicial to the good working of the 
machinery of government —is concerned largely with material 
advantages. Combes’s remark that the policy of his government was 
to provide justice for all and favours for its friends is as applicable 
to any New Zealand cabinet as it was to that exceptionally long-lived 
French ministry. To ensure and to distribute an economic surplus 
has been the chief task of New Zealand governments. Politics have 
been subordinate to economics and the sway of a political party has 
tended to be co-terminous with the fairly slow-changing economic 
conditions that have produced the sectional alliance on which the 
party has been based. 

Some of Mr Hall’s remarks are misleading as interpretations of 
practice or statements of fact. For example: “Decisions of the 
“ Governor-General-in-Council ” have the force of law, though it is 
usual to confirm them later by Act of Parliament’ (p. 88) ; “Since 
1936 three parliamentary under-secretaries have given some assistance 
to Ministers holding certain portfolios’ (pp. 89-90) ; “Bills... are 
usually debated in detail on the second reading in a committee of 
the whole house’ (p. 90). It is unfortunate that Lipson’s Politics 
of Equality has been excluded from the bibliography. 

Mr Hall’s view of ‘New Zealand in the World’ is based on that 
assumption of moral superiority which is so commonly found among 
Anglo-Saxons. ‘. . . Countries like New Zealand . . . have a moral 
authority which should not be underestimated. It is the authority of 
the uncorrupted.’ Unfortunately, virtue is sometimes its own reward, 
and the other rewards go to those who can give blows or benefits. 
The magnificent record of New Zealand in the Commonwealth’s wars 
from South Africa to Korea and her present part in the defence of 
Malaya and the Levant show that she can deliver blows. Her 
economic and social contributions to Britain and Southern Asia show 
that she can deliver benefits. Yet it is possible that even generosity 
will not enable New Zealand to win friends and influence people in 
Asia. The notion of guilt by association seems to be affecting the 
Asian attitude even to innocuous whites, who suffer from their affinity 
to the colonial powers now being repudiated in Southern Asia. There 
may come a day when the Chinese, Indians, and Indonesians will 
think of liberating their real or alleged compatriots of New Guinea 
and the Pacific Islands. The expansionist ideas of both Communist 
and Nationalist Chinese may be applied by the new China; Nehru’s 
declaration in 1949 that ‘The day is coming when the strong right 
arm and strong heart of India will protect her children wherever they 
may be’ may be applied by one of his successors to Fiji as well as to 
Malaya and Africa; the Indonesians are already claiming Western 
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New Guinea. In the future the interests of New Zealand and Australia 
may receive no more consideration from the Asians than those of the 
older colonial powers have received. This seems to be appreciated 
more clearly in Australia than in New Zealand. For an author writing 
when Indochina and the idea of SEATO were focussing attention on 
the less pleasant aspects of New Zealand’s position in the Pacific, 
Mr Hall is rather neglectful of the perils of the ‘Near North’. 

With the failure of Britain as a world power New Zealand’s security 
depends on the United States. One of the most interesting aspects 
of the country’s international relations is that widespread recognition 
of this fact is combined with an anti-Americanism which seemed to 
the present reviewer while he was in New Zealand in 1954 to be 
much more extensive and much more outspoken than anti-Americanism 
in Britain. If his impressions are correct, then the New Zealand and 
American governments are failing to present properly in New Zealand 
their policies and the facts of the contemporary world. While in 
Britain anti-Americanism is largely the reaction of the declining to the 
ascending and in France it is largely the reaction of one culture to a 
very different one, in New Zealand it seems almost entirely the result 
of a failure in public relations. 

One closes Mr Hall’s book with gratitude for his information (when 
it is accurate) and uneasiness at his interpretation. His book is 
comprehensive (here there is no space to consider his chapters on the 
economy and social services) but it is unsuccessful because he has 
failed to satisfy the high standards he set himself in his introductory 
quotation from St. Augustine. 

PETER CAMPBELL 


KING DICK, A BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD JOHN SEDDON by R. M. Burpon. 
Wellington, Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd. 339 pages. 


Ir 1s NoT ONLY the legislation passed by the Liberal Government from 
1891 up to the death of Seddon in 1906 which makes this period a 
turning-point in New Zealand history. The period of Liberal rule 
changed the nature of politics and, through politics, society. This 
change was primarily the work of two men — Seddon and McKenzie. 
They were men of the people and they made politics the concern 
of the people by the example of their success and their behaviour 
in office. 

Mr Burdon is the biographer of both Seddon and McKenzie. His 
short study of McKenzie appeared in 1945, in the second volume of 
his excellent series, New Zealand Notables. King Dick, published in 
1955, is the second of his full-length political biographies. It follows 
his life of Vogel and surpasses it in every way.. 
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It is worth considering the earlier study of McKenzie along with 
the life of Seddon. Mr Burdon has made a useful contribution to 
our understanding of the Liberal period by showing us what these 
men were like, and the men themselves are as important as what they 
and their party did. McKenzie was the champion of small farmers 
and landless men against the great land-owners, but the land-hunger 
of the 1880s and 1890s was more than an expression of the need for 
closer settlement. It also arose from a widespread desire for greater 
economic opportunity, and the squatters symbolized the obstacles to 
its attainment. 

The squatters had come under fire before McKenzie began his 
‘crusade against the great estates. Sir George Grey attacked the 
runholders, and his oratory fostered the common people’s animosi 
and helped to clarify their aspirations. But Grey was the people's 
advocate ; when McKenzie championed the people he spoke with the 
people’s voice in tones that Mr Burdon suggests very well. Seddon, 
who succeeded him as the most popular member of the party, was 
more than the people’s champion. He represented their eae ee 
and he was their King, a benevolent despot who respected and at 
times disarmed public opinion. Seddon was a master of the common 
touch, which is to be at once a leader and a friend, above men and 
yet approachable to them. His ascendency was the most remarkable 
fact of a remarkable period. McKenzie, who prepared the way for 
Seddon, will always stand in his shadow. 

In office, Seddon and McKenzie symbolized the aspirations and 
achievements of the common man no less effectively than the great 
landowners ot the inequality against which the common man 
was striving. McKenzie’s hatred of the squatters and Seddon’s strong 
and simple humanitarianism were the politics of the people; they 
themselves represented the ideal of a new country that was supposed 
to be a land of oppostimity and in which the rough work of 
colonisation was far from finished. Mr Burdon rightly dwells on 
their personal appearance. Both Seddon and McKenzie were men 
of impressive physique. They combined qualities of leadership, 
exceptional in the case of Seddon, with an apparent ability to do 
the hardest physical work. Seddon’s appearance as well as his 
commanding personality and political acumen made him King. 

Between them, these two men made politics an everyday matter. 
They made the language of politics the language of everyday life, 
although Mr Burdon does not manage to suggest the quality of 
Seddon’s speaking as well as he does McKenzie’s. They established 
a tradition, and Mr Burdon’s lively portraits supply the material for 
us to judge how they appeared to their contemporaries. It is a pity 
that he did not do more to assess their effect upon the politics 
of the time and New Zealand politics in general. 
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In this respect the short study of McKenzie is more satisfying than 
the life of Seddon, and a comparison of these two works shows that 
Mr Burdon has not mastered the full-length biography as well as he 
has the brief pen-portrait. In the longer book the lack of a fairl 
full treatment of the political background makes the story of Seddon’s 
life seem stretched to the point of thinness. Mr Burdon has a 
strong sense of narrative, and his story of Seddon’s life would have 
comfortably supported more of the story of Seddon’s times. A more 
varied background would have set off the portrait of the man and 
filled out the account of his career. 

There is a formidable lack of material for the biographers of the 
politicians of the 90s to draw on, and Seddon, who sent telegrams 
instead of writing letters, is a more difficult subject than most. There 
is little secondary material on the politics of the time, and King Dick 
will become more valuable when there has been more detailed 
research into the workings of the political machinery in the 1890s 
and earlier periods. Mr Burdon’s account of how Seddon gathered 
power into his own hands gives a lead in this direction; and his 
vigorous descriptions of Seddon’s struggles with the shopkeepers, the 
agitation for prohibition, and the passing of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, bring back the fire into these dead political questions. 

Most books pay more attention to the legislation passed by the 
Liberals, and its effect upon the country, than to the members of the 
party which passed the legislation. Mr Burdon brings forward the 
personal factor that needs emphasizing. One can analyse the welfare 
state, in the foundation of which the Liberals took a notable part, 
in terms of what the state does. One can trace its growth from Act 
to Act, but that goes only some of the way towards explaining what 
the welfare state is like. The social conditions in which that legislation 
operates, and the behaviour of those who are responsible for passing 
it, decides the kind of welfare state the legislation will produce. 
Seddon, more than any other in New Zealand history, shaped the 
modern welfare state by making New Zealand a social democracy. 
A political democracy is created by the people electing their governors. 
A social democracy is brought about mainly through a decrease in the 
social differences between governors and governed, and through that, 
a lessening of the social divisions between classes. If the King is 
called Dick there is little likelihood that men will touch their hats 
to the boss. 

The social democracy that Seddon did so much to create can exist 
alongside a considerable amount of economic inequality, as it did in 
Seddon’s time and as it does today. Indeed, social democracy, or 
social equality, takes the sting out of economic inequality provided 
that the fortunate possessors of property do not express their 
superiority by assuming social privileges. Nevertheless, a large degree 
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of social equality could not exist if any section of the community was 
so poor that its poverty made it seem socially inferior to the rest 
of the community ; and economic inequality will not be tolerated in 
a social democracy unless all men have an opportunity to benefit 
by that inequality and become property owners. 

The modern welfare state is a compromise between equality and 
inequality. The means by which this compromise has been achieved 
were firmly established during the Liberal regime. They were the 
Old Age Pehsions Act, passed by Seddon, and the Advances to 
Settlers Act, which grew out of the work of McKenzie. The loan of 
money to men of small capital by the state was an attempt to achieve 
equality of opportunity on the land. The payment of old age pensions 
was a move towards setting minimum standards — more significant 
than Liberal legislation to enforce a minimum wage because pensions, 
unlike wages, are paid by the state. 

These measures, together with the advance of social democracy 
under the Premiership of Seddon, comprise the distinctive contribution 
made by the Liberals to the growth of the welfare state in New 
Yealand. The state had played an important part in economic life 
before the Liberals came to power. The settlers sent out by the 
New Zealand Company made insistent demands for intervention by 
the Company in the economic affairs of the settlements. An insolvent 
commercial company could not accede to these demands, but Vogel 
succeeded wheré the Company had failed. Vogel created the tradition 
of state intervention in the economic field: the Liberals defined and 
extended the tradition, and used it to establish a social democracy. 

’ Seddon is remembered for the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act, 
which was his most important achievement in the field of legislation. 
McKenzie is famous for his attack on the squatters and his Lands for 
Settlements Acts, but his campaigns against the great landowners 
were only a phase in political history. McKenzie did not abolish 
great estates, and the effects of his anti-runholder legislation have 
been exaggerated. Economic change rather than legislation beat 
the squatters, and the emphasis should be placed not on the fall of 
great estates but on the rise of small ones. The Lands for Settlement 
Acts were the shadow of Liberal land-legislation. Its substance was 
the state’s advances to the settlers who pioneered the areas suitable 
for small farms, and these, in the main, had never been taken up 
by the great owners. 


In the first half-year or so in the operation of the Advances to 
Settlers Act there were more than 2,000 applications for loans. This 
figure is much more impressive than the puny results of the famous 
penal clauses in the Lands for Settlements Acts, but the biographer 
of McKenzie must, as Mr Burdon does, concentrate on McKenzie’s 
animosity to the squatters. It was the main driving force of his career, 
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and his crusade was politically important. McKenzie’s denunciations 
rallied support because an attack on an evil that exists is politically 
more powerful than predictions of the good that is to come. His 
battle-cries impressed the people that the Liberals were on their 
side and were sharply divided from the supposedly pro-squatter 
governments of the past. 

McKenzie’s crusade has caught the imagination of all historians, 
and some have mistaken its significance. It is the more prosaic 
Advances to Settlers Act that should have pride of place in Liberal 
land legislation, and of all the Liberals’ many Acts it stands out 
today as the most significant. The vast edifice of the welfare state 
rests on a foundation of cheap credit; and cheap credit and state 
pensions are the guardians of our social democracy. 

MICHAEL TURNBULL 


WELFARE IN NEW ZEALAND edited by K. J. Scorr. New Zealand 
Institute of Public Administration and Oxford University Press, 1955. 
130 pages. 


THIs SERIES of papers presented at the Seventh Annual Convention 
of the N.Z. Institute of Public Administration in May 1955 is 
interesting, informative and readable, but not particularly challenging. 
Somehow it seems to me to fail to get to grips with the essential 
problem. Politicians talk knowingly but vaguely of the We:fare State 
as if it were a creature of their own devising instead of something 
they stumbled upon by accident, and this publication does little more 
to give it shape and definition. After reading the book I feel I know 
a good deal more about the nature and disposition of the animal, 
and that I would have little difficulty in recognising it when I see it, 
but that I still do not know exactly what it is. 

Mr K. J. Scott indeed, after allowing the politicians rather more 
credit than perhaps I would for its paternity, says the responsibilities 
of parenthood have now passed to the administrator. I think it is 
significant that extension of public concern for the individual has been 
accompanied by a diminution of private concern. Dr. J. L. Robson 
comments on the prevailing “Damn you, Jack; Im all right’ 
philosophy when he says there is still a case for charity, but in the 
direction of service rather than money. And he makes a point when 
he says the financing of semi-private institutions through Community 
Chest collections would probably reduce the volume of individual 
participation still further. 

The manner in which existing services tend to be_ scattered, 
uncoordinated, and sometimes duplicated is examined and criticised 
by Mr J. T. Ferguson. Amongst other remedies he suggests a bureau 
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in all large centres to assist the citizen needing help, but not knowing 
where to apply. This seems a field where even a modest degree of 
political application should produce spectacular results. 

The paper that apparently aroused most attention at the Convention 
was Mr J. V. T. Baker’s economic survey. He dismisses the Jonahs 
with statistics and persuasive reasoning, suggesting that the net effect 
of the Welfare State is to encourage and not retard material growth. 
He shows, contrary to popular belief, that the “ burden’ of social 
services, far from constantly increasing, actually absorbs a smaller 
proportion of the National Income each year, and throws in something 
we should hear more of in future elections — how it is possible to 
eliminate the Age Benefit means test at little cost and perhaps even 
a profit to the State. Two problems he leaves untouched however 
are, first, how to provide adequate compensation for those of fixed 
incomes against the ‘mild inflation’ that is inherent in even the 
best-run Welfare State, and, second, how to replace the private 
savings that formerly provided the bulk of our investment funds. 

He is at least realistic, whereas Mr H. G. Miller’s observations on 
the erosion of character seem quite other-worldly. Even if I do not 
know what the Welfare State is, I am fairly sure it is different from 
what has gone before, with its own, and different, mores, and to judge 
it by the canons of other societies seems, to say the least, unfair. 

All in all, though it suffers from the defects of all reprints of spoken 
papers, this book is a worthwhile contribution to a much neglected 
and very important subject. It certainly made me wish I had been 
present at and taken part in the discussions. 

e A. M. FINLAY 


